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ABSTRACT 


The  junior  high  school  as  an  independent  section  of  our  Alberta 
schools  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  During 
this  time  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  our  province  to  survey  the 
procedures  being  used,  or  the  benefits  being  derived  from  the  Student 
Government  and  Associated  Activities  course  in  the  junior  high  school 
program.  The  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  to  make  such  a  study. 

The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  sets  out  the  objectives  of  the 
student  government  program,  and  suggests  some  procedures  whereby  the 
desired  results  may  be  achieved.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
Alberta  junior  high  schools  were  realizing  their  stated  objectives  a 
survey-type  study  was  planned ,  aimed  at  bringing  to  light  what  is 
presently  being  done.  In  addition  the  study  was  designed  to  assess, 
in  a  general  way ,  the  outcomes  resulting  from  the  program.  To  secure 
the  necessary  data,  questionnaires  x/ere  sent  to  the  staff  adviser  to  the 
students'  union,  and  to  the  student  president.  In  this  way  it  was 
hoped  to  get  the  views  of  the  administration  and  staff  regarding  the 
program  employed,  and  also  to  secure  the  opinions  and  interpretations 
from  the  students'  point  of  view. 

following  the  survey  the  information  given  in  the  ninety-seven 
pairs  of  completed . questionnaires  was  tabulated  and  the  findings  cal¬ 
culated  in  per  cent.  Comparisons  were  then  made  as  to  the  programs 
employed  in  city,  town,  and  rural  schools.  To  provide  background  to 
the  study  a  review  of  literature  pertaining  to  student  government  and. 
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associated  activities  in  junior  high  schools  was  included.. 

Results  indicated  that  while  Student  Government  was  included  on 
the  timetables  of  most  junior  high  schools,  very  little  integration  was 
being  achieved  with  such  courses  as  Social  Studies,  Health  and  Personal 
Development ,  etc . 

ihc  survey  revealed  tha,t  student  executive  officers  are  chosen 
largely  on  the  basis  of  suitability  for  the  job  and.  general  popularity. 
Experience  and  maturity  show  a  positive  effect  on  the  activeness  of 
individuals  in  the  student  government  program.  Sports  and  social 
*-.-c ti\  i ties  receive  more  attention  than  do  other  phases  of  the  program. 
City  schools  tend  to  have  better  organized  programs  of  student  government 
than  do  town  or  rural  schools. 

Many  interesting  comparisons  were  noted  in  such  fields  as  student 
participation,  election  of  officers,  and  administrative  control.  On  the 
whole  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that,  while  many  avenues  for  improvement 
exist,,  the  student  government  programs  in  operation  in  our  junior  high 
schools  are  achieving  a  substantial  degree  of  success. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 


Statement  of  the  Problem 


This  study  proposes  to  survey  the  stiident  government  programs 
as  reported  by  teachers  and  students  in  the  junior  high  schools  of 
Alberta.  It  will  further  attempt  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
Alberta  junior  high  schools  in  achieving  some  of  the  objectives  of 
student  government  as  stated  in  the  Junior  High  School  Handbook. 

They  Cob jectiveq]  can  provide,  first  of  all,  real  training 
for  pupils  in  such  democratic  practices  as  elections,  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  responsible  executive  control.  They  can  give 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  and  development  of  leadership 
and  at  the  same  time  teach  pupils  to  evaluate  leadership  quali¬ 
ties.  They  can  be  strong  socializing  factors  and  a.  means  of 
inculcating  feelings  of  social  responsibility.  They  can  train 
the  pupils  in  better  use  of  leisure  time.  Finally,  they  can 
promote  a  more  vigorous  and  effective  functioning  of  the  whole 
junior  high  school  program,  (l,  29-30) 

Student  Government  and  Associated  Activities  is  listed  among 
the  compulsory  courses  for  junior  high  school  grades.  The  Handbook 
further  states  that 

one  of  the  more  important  purposes  of  the  junior  high  school 
is  to  educate  students  for  effective  citizenship  in  democracy. 

The  junior  high  school  is  a  small  community  of  similar  pattern 
to  the  large  community  of  which  it  is  a  part,  offering  excellent 
opportunities  for  training  boys  and  girls  in  democratic  procedures. 

(2,  2 9) 

Since  junior  high  schools  in  the  province  of  Alberta  vary  in 
many  respects,  one  would  expect  student  government  practices  and 
associated  activities  to  differ  widely.  Large  junior  high  schools 
existing  as  separate  units  in  cities  and  larger  towns  should  provide 
fertile  ground  for  a  well  organized  program  of  student  government. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  organization  of  student  government  and  the 
extent  of  extracurricular  activities  practiced,  in  smaller  rural 
schools  is  expected  to  be  quite  simple.  The  survey  will  attempt  to 
determine  the  types  of  program  employed  in  schools  that  differ  in 
location  and  school  organisation,  and  when  possible  to  evaluate  the 
opportunities  and  effectiveness  of  each  type. 

Need  for  the  Study 

.  . . 

No  similar  study  has  been  done  in  Alberta  although  the 
compulsory  course  of  Student  Government  and.  Associated  Activities 
has  been  on  the  program  for  some  time.  Studies  have  been  made  survey¬ 
ing  extracurricular  activities  but  these  have  all  been  concentrated 
at  the  senior  high  school  level,  and  have  tended  to  evaluate  the 
activity  rather  than  the  training  and  experience  pupils  receive  in 
organizing  their  own  activities. 

Junior  high  school  students  as  early  adolescents  are  ready  to 
"try  their  own  wings”  on  many  new  situations  that  they  encounter. 

They  are  at  the  stage  whereby  they  can  benefit  from  activities  offered 
by  a  well -organized  student  government  program.  They  need  activity, 
proper  guidance,  and  an  opportunity  to  try  new  things.  It  is  at  the 
junior  high  school  level  that  the  curriculum  offers,  not  electives 
but  exploratory  courses  to  assist  pupils  in  determining  their  capa¬ 
bilities  and  their  limitations. 

Student  Government  and  Associated  Activities  could  do  much 
towards  meeting  these  needs  of  the  junior  high  school  grebes. 

Are  our  programs  properly  designed?  Are  we  allowing  enough  freedom 
for  choice  and  development  along  natural  lines?  Or  are  our  students 
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solvin'-;  only  pseudo-problems ,  quickly  losing  interest  and  turning  away 
towards  activities  that,  even  though  they  lack  organization  and  approval, 
arc  real?  Koos  (”,95)  in  speaking  of  the  basic  factors  in  a  student 
government  program  emphasizes  "the  importance  of  continuous  evaluation 
to  keep  the  program  dynamic  in  a  rapidly  changing  world."  To  date  this 
has  not  been  done  on  a  provincial-wide  basis. 

Delimitation  of  the  Study 

As  this  study  proposes  to  show  the  degree  of  actual  participation 
of  junior  high  school  pupils  in  decisions  concerning  certain  problems 
and  activities  in  their  schools,  it  will  be  limited  to  two  types  of 
schools,  namely  elementary- junior  high  and  straight  junior  high  schools. 
Thus  the  influence  of  older  and  more  experienced  high  school  students, 
who  would  tend  to  dominate  executive  positions  and  decisions,  will  be 
avoided  by  excluding  junior-senior  high  schools. 

This  study  will  also  be  limited  to  the  public  school  system 
in  Alberta,  ho  attempt  will  be  made  to  assess  or  compare  programs 
in  "separate"  or  private  schools  in  the  province. 

Definition  of  Terms 

City  schools  are  defined  as  schools  operating  under  a  city 
school  system;  town  schools  are  those  schools  located  in  an  urban 
development  classed  as  a  town;  rural  schools  are  those  operated  by 
a  school  division,  county,  or  district,  and  situated  in  a  village, 
hamlet  or  rural  area. 

S tudent  government ,  as  used  in  the  Alberta  Junior  High  School 
Handbook,  will  be  considered  synonymous  with  the  work  of  the  students' 
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union,  so  common  in  Alberta  schools.  As  well  it  will  have  the  same 
connotations  as  ''student  participation  in  government"  and  "student 
self-government,"  the  latter  two  being  commonly  used  in  literature 
on  this  subject. 

Associated  activities  will  be  regarded  as  any  and  all  activities 
that  have  their  origin  in  the  students'  union.  This  term  will  be 
synonymous  with  "extracurricular  activities",  "co -curricular  activities" 
and  "extra-class  activities",  all  of  which  are  used  interchangeably 
in  the  literature. 

A  staff  adviser  is  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  school , 
selected  to  give  guidance  to  the  students'  ttnion  or  to  some  activity 
initiated  by  that  body.  It  is  considered  to  have  the  same  denotation 
as  "sponsor",  used  in  literature  on  this  subject. 

Footnotes  to  Chapter  I 

^Junior  High  School  Handbook,  Edmonton:  Alberta  Department 
of  Education,  1955* 

^ Ibid. 

-'Leonard  V.  Koos,  Junior  High  School  Trends ,  Hew  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1955* 


CHAPTER  II 


SOURCES  OF  DATA  AND  PROCEDURE 


The  Sample 

The  type  of  schools  involved  in  the  survey  was  restricted  to 
junior  high  schools  and  combined  elementary- junior  high  schools.  The 
sample  included  schools  from  three  types  of  centres,  namely  city,  town . 
and  rural  schools.  All  schools  selected  were  those  of  the  public  school 
system . 

The  sample  was  taken  from  the  Grade  IX  examination  list  of  the 
Alberta  Department  of  Education  for  the  year  i960.  All  schools  which 
included  senior  high  school  grades  were  excluded.  Private  and  ‘'separate" 
schools  were  excluded  as  well. 

As  the  survey  was  to  include  all  city  junior  high  schools,  the 
sample  taken  was  that  of  the  total  population. 

To  ensure  a  geographic  distribution  of  town  and  rural  schools 
selected,  a  map  prepared  by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  was 
used.  This  map  showed  the  school  divisions  and  counties  in  the  province 
grouped  into  six  zones,  the  boundaries  being  those  of  the  Superintendents' 
Regional  Zones,  set  up  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Zone  I  included, 
all  divisions  and  counties  in  the  Peace  River  area.  The  boundaries  of 
the  remaining  five  zones  run  generally  in  an  east-west  direction.  Zone  II 
included  those  counties  and  divisions  north  of  the  city  of  Edmonton  to  the 
county  of  Athabasca.  Zone  III  comprised,  the  divisions  and  counties  lying 
south  of  Zone  II  to  a  line  from  Wetaskiwin  to  Wainwright.  Zone  IV  included 
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divisions  and  counties  extending  south  to  a  line  from  Rod  Deer  to  the 
Saskatchewan  border.  Zone  V  comprised  the  area  surrounding  Calgary, 
and  extending  as  far  south  as  the  County  of  Vulcan.  Zone  VI  consisted 
of  those  divisions  and  counties  from  Vulcan  south  to  the  International 
boundary.  From  these  six  zones  the  sample  was  selected  in  proportion 
to  the  total  number  of  schools  located  in  each  zone.  The  selection  was 
accomplished  by  deleting*  every  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  school  as  the 
proportion  indicated,  from  the  alphabetical  list  of  schools  previously 
cited . 

In  all,  175  schools  were  selected  to  participate  in  the  survey. 

Of  this  number  57  were  city  schools  and  118  were  located  in  town  and 
rural  areas.  Completed  questionnaires  were  received  from  99  schools, 
or  60  per  cent  of  those  schools  receiving  questionnaires.  In  addition 
21  replies  were  received  from  schools  indicating  they  did  not  have  a 
students  union,  and  15  were  returned  unanswered  due  to  change  of 
address  or  other  miscellaneous  reasons.  Thus  replies  were  received 
from  77  per  cent  of  schools  requested,  to  participate  m  the  survey. 

The  Instruments 

Data  was  collected  by  means  of  two  questionnaires:  one  to  the 
staff  adviser  of  the  students’  union,  and  the  other  to  the  student 
union  president.  It  was  intended  that  the  former  provide  much  of  the 
information  relevant  to  the  organization  of  the  student  government 
program  in  the  school.  The  latter  was  largely  concerned  with  benefits 
being  derived  from  the  student  government  program.  Copies  of  the 
questionnaires  are  included  in  the  appendix. 
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A  pilot  study  was  conducted  to  test  the  adequacy  of  the  question¬ 
naires.  This  involved,  five  schools  in  the  Lethbridge  Division  similar 
in  type  to  the  ones  to  be  used  in  this  survey.  In  all  cases  the  completed 
questionnaires  were  returned  with  comments  regarding  clarity  of  instructions 
format,  and  time  required  to  complete  them.  In  two  cases  slight  alter¬ 
ations  were  suggested  and  minor  changes  were  made  before  the  main 
survey  was  conducted.  Time  required  to  complete  each  questionnaire 
ranged  from  10  to  15  minutes. 

To  assist  principals  in  handling  the  questiomaires  they  were 
printed  on  different  colored  paper,  white  was  used  for  the  staff  adviser’s 
form  and  buff  for  the  student  president’s  questionnaire. 

Data  Collection 

A  covering  letter  was  included  with  each  set  of  questionnaires 
explaining  the  purpose  of  the  survey,  the  persons  to  whom  the  question¬ 
naires  were  directed,  and  the  time  required  to  complete  each  form.  A 
stamped,  self-addressed,  envelope  was  included  for  their  return.  These 
were  mailed  at  Lethbridge  on  March  14,  1961. 

A  second  letter  was  sent  to  those  schools  which  did  not  reply 
to  the  original  request  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  greater  number  of 
completed  questionnaires.  This  letter  was  mailed  at  Lethbridge  on 
May  24,  1961  to  seventy-one  schools.  Copies  of  letters  used  are 
included  in  the  appendix. 

Data  Analysis 

As  replies  from  the  survey  were  received  they  were  checked  on  a 
list  of  schools  to  whom  questionnaires  had  been  sent.  They  were  then 
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divided  into  groups  according1  to  the  location  of  the  school. 

Ruled  sheets  were  desired  to  tabulate  information  contained  in 
the  Questionnaires,  and  tables  were  constructed  to  summarize  the  data 
concerning  city,  town,  and  rural  schools.  This  data  was  then  calculated 
in  per  cent  of  the  total  replies  received.  Certain  tables  resulting 
from  questions  where  the  respondent  could  indicate  more  than  one  reply 
are  calculated  in  per  cent  of  all  schools  indicating  the  presence  of 
such  factors  in  their  organisation.  In  these  cases  the  combined  totals 
in  the  table  exceed  one  hundred  per  cent  and  are  marked  "Freouency  of 
Mention1'  in  the  chapters  that  follow. 

Many  of  the  45  tables  appearing  in  the  study  are  complex,  contain¬ 
ing  as  many  as  sixteen  items  in  a  single  table.  For  this  reason  and 
also  to  facilitate  reading  of  the  thesis ,  results  have  been  calculated 
to  the  nearest  whole  per  cent.  This  results  in  certain  tables  varying 
slightly  from  a  total  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 

To  assist  readers  in  determining  the  source  of  information 
presented  in  each  table,  a  footnote  is  attached  indicating  whether 
the  respondents  are  staff  advisers  or  student  union  presidents. 
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CHAPTER  III 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  Junior  I-Iigh  School  Program 

The  purpose  of  the  junior  high  school  program  as  a  whole  was  centered 
in  the  needs  of  early  adolescence.  Some  of  the  main  aspects  which  brought 
about  the  initiation  of  the  junior  high  school  program  are  indicated  by 
Koos  (l,  29) ,  who  states  that 

it  may  be  said  that  among  the  main  aspects  of  the  pre-eminent 
special  purpose  of  junior  high  school  reorganization  are  differenti¬ 
ation,  exploration,  guidance,  socialization  and  integration. 

The  reorganization  of  the  school  grouping  from  the  8-4  basis  to  the 
present  6-3-3  structure,  made  possible  the  tailoring  of  a  program  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  age  group  whose  individuals  differed  from  both  the  upper 
elementary  pupils  and  those  of  the  lower  high  school  grades. 

While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  specific  needs  of  junior  high 
school  pupils  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation  are  evident  in  other  phases 
of  the  junior  high  school  program,  all  are  inherent  in  the  student  govern¬ 
ment  and  associated  activities  program.  Differentiation  and  exploration 
may  be  seen  in  the  multiplicity  of  clubs,  sports,  etc.  generally  provided 
to  su.it  the  needs  and  desires  of  individual  pupils;  guidance  is  evident 
in  the  presence  of  staff  advisers  to  student  unions  and  other  organizations 
involved  in  the  program;  socialization  is  prevalent  in  parties,  dances  and 
most  other  activities;  integration  is  recognized  as  student  activities 
have  shown  a  trend,  whereby  their  inclusion  on  the  curriculum,  and  time¬ 
table,  has  steadily  increased. 

A  controversy  exists  as  to  the  service  provided  to  adolescence  by 
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the  inclusion  of  junior  high  school  as  part  of  our  overall  plan  of 
organisation.  Rosser  (2,  157)  among  others,  indicates  there  is  a  need 
when  he  states  that 

the  very  growth  of  the  junior  high  school  pattern  or  organization 
in  recent  years  is  ample  evidence  of  an  increasing  conviction  that 
the  early  teenager  -  emerging  from  the  cocoon  of  childhood  -  needs 
a  school  program  especialljr  tailored  to  his  particular  stage  of 
development. 


The  Student  Government  Program 


Goals,  Objectives  and  Fundamentals 

Host  writers  on  the  topic  of  student  government  "begin  hy  listing  the 
objectives,  goals,  and  fundamentals  of  the  program.  These  vary  in  length 
from  a  list  of  seven  fundamentals  claimed,  hy  early  writers,  to  about  thirty 
in  the  case  of  such  recent  authors  as  Miller  (5?  21-32).  Some  others  cited, 
include:  Brooks  (4,  69),  Fretwell  (5,  93-99) »  Kilzer  (6,  141) ,  McKown 
(7,  13-17) »  Nelson  (8,  177)  and  the  Handbook  (9,  29-30) •  Of  these  lists 
only  two  will  be  quoted  here:  those  of  Fretwell,  considered  by  many  to  be 
,rthe  father  of  the  extracurricular  program,"  and  Kilzer,  whose  list  of 
objectives  is  stated  in  rather  general  terms,  thus  reducing  its  length. 

Fretwell  states  the  purpose  of  the  student  program  as  being: 

1.  Pupil  participation  in  government  provides  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  have  a  definite  purpose  of 
his  own. 

2.  Pupil  participation  in  government  tends  to  create  a 
friendly  feeling  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

3.  Pupil  participation  in  government  can  be  psychologically 
remedial . 

4.  The  development  of  a.  plan  of  pupil  participation  in  government 
is  concerned  with  the  development  of  attitudes  in  pupils,  in 
teachers,  and  in  administrators. 

5.  Pupil  participation  in  government  tends  to  provide  for 
emotional  satisfactions. 
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6.  Participation  in  government  can  make  for  intelligent 
obedience  to  authority. 

7.  Participation  in  government  is  a  means  of  education. 

Kilzer  lists  the  following;  ten  objectives; 

1.  To  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

2.  To  promote  desirable  citizenship  training  through  democratic 
living . 

3.  To  develop  good  leadership  and  followership. 

4.  To  promote  better  school  spirit  and  loyalty  by  moulding  co¬ 
operation  among  pupils,  and  between  pupils  and.  faculty. 

5.  To  provide  a  sounding  board  whereby  the  faculty  can  ascertain 
the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  a  representative  cross  section 
of  the  pupils. 

6.  To  promote  and.  regulate  or  co-ordinate  allied  activities 
of  all  kinds. 

7.  To  afford  a  means  whereby  each  pupil  will  feel  that  he  has  a 
part  in  the  management  of  his  school. 

8.  To  provide  for  the  exercise  of  initiative  and  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils . 

9.  To  develop  faith  in  the  ability  of  democratic  practices  to 
solve  problems. 

10.  To  assist  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  school. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  compare  or  comment  on  the  many 
statements  of  purpose,  goals,  and  fundamentals  laid  down  by  different 
authorities.  To  do  this  would  involve  a  complete  study  in  itself.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  program  of  student  government  in  the  junior 
hig;h  school  appears  to  have  a  goodly  number  of  sound  objectives  warranting 
its  inclusion  in  the  over-all  program,  and  that  the  fundamentals  end 
objectives  quoted  above  appear  to  be  typical  of  those  supported  by  most 
writers . 


Administering  the  Student  Government  Program 

Upon  whose  shoulders  does  the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
student  government  program  rest?  Authorities  are  generally  in  complete 
agreement  on  this  matter.  Kilzer  (10,  143)  says  '!the  most  important  factor 
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in  an  effective  school  coimcil  is  the  support  of  an  enthusiastic, 
persistent,  and  competent  principal."1  Biclc  (ll,  259)  says  "the  principal 
should  he  the  heart  -  centre  -  core  of  the  ultimate  in  a  student  council." 
Gruber  (12,  41)  states  that  "the  responsibility  for  the  general  organi¬ 
sation,  supervision,  and  administration  of  the  activities  program  rests 
upon  the  principal."  He  later  adds  that  "the  administration  of  the 
activities  program  involves  the  entire  school  community  -  staff  and 
students."  It  is  apparent  then  that  the  responsibility  for  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  program  rests  with  the  principal,  however  the  actual 
administration  is  shared  with  the  remainder  of  the  staff  and  the  students. 

Since  the  principal  is  generally  regarded  as  responsible  for  his 
school  in  its  entirety,  he  must  approve  any  actions  taken  by  the  student 
cotincil  or  other  student  organizations  in  the  school.  To  protect  himself 
against  any  and  all  decisions  made  by  student  organizations  which  are 
contrary  to  school  policy,  as  laid  down  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
the  board,  or  the  principal  himself,  he  must  retain  the  power  of  "veto" 
over  all  decisions  made.  This  view  is  stated  by  many  writers  on  the 
subject  including  Gruber  (15,  86)  who  states  that  "over  all  actions  of 
the  student  government  organization  he  £the  principalj  should  hold,  but 
seldom  use,  the  power  of  ’veto'."  Fretwell  (14,  16)  sa.ys  of  the  authority 
granted  to  student  councils:  "The  source  of  power  is  generally  not  stated  - 
if  stated  is  subject  to  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  principal." 

The  Staff  Adviser 

The  staff  adviser  or  sponsor  is  in  many  instances  a  "go-between" 
the  principal’s  office  and  the  council  chamber.  He  must  appreciate 
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fully  the  position  of  the  principal  in  terms  of  responsibility,  and 
while  performing;  hi3  duties  as  counsellor  to  the  students'  organization 
must  maintain  a  two-way  system  of  communication  between  the  administrator 

and  student  council . 

What  qualifications  are  needed  for  the  job  as  sponsor?  Gruber  (15>  43) 
says  "the  qualification  most  desired  by  school  administrators  is  experi¬ 
ence."  ICilzer  (l6,  145)  says  "lie  needs  to  be  enthusiastic,  personable, 
friendly,  persistent,  energetic,  patient,  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
administration  and  the  pupils." 

The  sponsor's  duties,  in  addition  to  advising  students'  groups 
on  matters  of  policy,  keeping  the  principal  posted  on  student  affairs, 
promoting  sound  and  interesting  activities,  encouraging  student  partici¬ 
pation  in  activities,  and  evaluating  the  entire  program,  also  include  the 
training  of  student  officers  to  do  an  effective  job  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices.  How  can  this  latter  task  best  be 
done?  Shufelt  (17,  6)  suggests  a  list  of  six  items  that  successful 
sponsors  discuss  with  student  officers: 

1.  The  specific  duty  of  each  office. 

2 .  The  importance  of  planning  each  meeting . 

3.  The  use  of  simplified  parliamentary  procedure. 

A.  The  necessity  of  checking  all  work  that  is  delegated. 

5.  Definite  ways  for  pupil  officers  to  secure  order,  e.g.  not 
allowing  anyone  to  talk  until  he  has  been  recognized  by 
the  chairman. 

6.  The  importance  of  delegating  work  and  the  effective  ways 
of  doing  it. 

The  above  author  also  goes  on  to  say  that  the  most  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  this  problem  is  on  the  informal  basis  and  with  individual 
officers,  rather  than  a  formal  session  called  by  the  sponsor  where  all 
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Training  for  Citizenship 

Since  this  stated  objective  of  the  student  government  program  tends 
to  be  broad  in  nature  and  somewhat  difficult  to  define,  and  since  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  its  realization  rests  on  the  sponsor,  it  will 
be  discussed  briefly  here.  Shufelt  (18,  10-11 )  states  the  main  elements 
of  good  citizenship,  as  listed  by  McKown: 

1.  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  democracy. 

2.  appreciation  of  sentiments  of  law  and  order. 

3.  intelligent  -  i.e.,  critical  -  respect  for  authority. 

4-  increasing  ability  for  self  direction. 

3.  ability  for  wise  leadership  and  followership. 

6.  attitudes  of  co-operation  and  constructive  enthusiasm. 

These  are,  in  the  terms  of  one  authority,  what  we  are  looking  for. 
An  awareness  of  this  by  the  sponsor  is  half  the  battle:  the  remaining  half 
is  concerned  with  using  the  opportunities  presented  in  the  student  govern¬ 
ment  program  to  apply  them.  Earl  Rugg  in  his  section  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Yearbook,  N.S.S.E.  Part  II  (18,  13l)  says  that 

when  they  l^studentsj  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  do, 
instead  of  being  told  what  to  do,  one  may  expect  a  development 
of  student  control  that  will  tend  to  give  the  pupils  the  lessons 
of  citizenship  that  they  need. 


The  Student  Council 


Definition  and  Purpose 

C-ruber  (19,  IO3)  states  that  "the  student  council  is  the  nerve 
centre  of  the  school,  which  is  in  turn  the  'cradle  of  democracy'." 
Fretwell  (20,  98)  says 

the  purposes  of  student  councils  usually  are  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  school,  to  provide  training  in  citizenship,  to  provide 
for  co-operation  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  to  direct  the  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  of  the  school. 
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a  student  council  is  organized,  maintained,  and  exists  individually 
and  collectively,  only  because  it  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
serve.  Serve  whom?  -  its  school,  community,  and  nation. 

He  later  indicates  the  order  by  which  a  council  proceeds. 

First  it  organises  its  constitution.  It  defines  its  areas  of 
operation  by  considering  its  limitations  and  its  spheres  of 
influence.  The  council  does  not  administer  a  school  or  community. 
It  simply  participates,  and  actively,  in  the  organization, 
maintenance,  and  administration  of  the  school.  The  council  is 
not  an  end  but  rather  it  is  a  means  to  the  end. 

Fretwell  (22,  95)  further  clarifies  the  status  of  the  student  council 

in  saying 


there  cannot  be,  in  any  absolute  sense,  pupil  self-government.  The 
pupils  are  not  responsible  to  the  people  who  make  the  school  possible 
or  for  the  way  the  school  is  conducted.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  principal  is  responsible  for  the  whole  school. 


What  are  the  basic  factors  of 
(23,  117-119)  states  five,  being: 

1.  A  student  governing  body 

2.  A  student  governing  body 

fact  -  not  in  fiction. 

3.  A  student  governing  body 
bility  determined. 

4.  A  student  governing  body 

5 .  A  student  governing  body 

She  goes  on  to  say  n‘the  basic 


the  student  council?  Baxter 

should  be  representative, 
should  be  a  governing  body  in 

should  have  its  area  of  responsi- 

should  be  given  status, 
should  be  djnamic. 

purposes  of  a  student  body  organi¬ 


sation  should,  be  interpreted  to  students,  to  teachers,  and  where 
necessary,  to  administrators 


The  Constitution 


A  study  of  eighty  secondary  school  constitutions  conducted  by 
Elicker  and  quoted  by  Gruber  (24,  87)  found  constitutions  contained. 


the  following  parts: 
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Article 

I 

Name 

Article 

II 

Purpose 

Article 

III 

Source  of  power 

Article 

IV 

Membership 

Article 

V 

Elections 

Article 

VI 

Meetings 

Article 

VII 

Duties  of  council 

Article 

VIII 

Amendments 

By  Laws 

Article 

I 

Quorum 

Article 

II 

Committees 

Article 

III 

Elections 

Article 

IV 

Vacancies 

Article 

V 

Reports 

Article 

VI 

Amendments  to  by-laws 

Article 

VII 

Rules  of  order. 

He  found  the  suggested  "order  of  business"  for  student  councils 


to  be: 

1.  Call  to  order  by  the  president 

2.  Talcing  of  roll 

3.  Reading  of  minutes 

4.  Committee  reports 

5.  Communications  and  other  announcements 

6.  Unfinished  business 

7.  New  business 

8 .  Ad  j  oumment . 

Regarding  suitable  projects  for  the  students’  union,  Shufelt  (25,  15) 

quotes  a  list  compiled  by  McKown. 

A  suitable  project  is  one  that: 

(a)  is  interesting  to  the  students  involved. 

vb)  is  desirable  in  the  particular  school  situation. 

(c)  is  practicable. 

(d )  encourages  initiative  and  originality. 

(e)  develops  responsibilitjr,  co-operation  and  worthy  school 
citizenship. 

(f)  leads  to  further  interests. 

Regarding  leadership  in  the  students’  union,  Kratzmann  (26,  179) 
recommends  that  "measures  should  be  taken  to  enable  as  many  students  as 


possible  to  gain  experience  in  leadership.” 
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Motivating  the  work  of  the  council  is  a  necessary  task  of  the 
administration  of  the  school.  A  negative  aspect  of  this  is  pointed 
out  by  Kilzer  (27,  142 )  when  he  says  "the  most  effective  way  to  dampen 
or  completely  eradicate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  school  council  is  to  place 
too  many  restrictions  on  its  activities." 

Evaluation  and  Reasons  for  Weakness 

An  important  task  sometimes  neglected  in  connection  with  student 
council  affairs  is  evaluation.  Ivilzer  (28,  169)  sa.yd  "school  councils 
should  be  evaluated  constantly,  rather  than  spasmodically."  In  this 
connection  Bick  (29,  263)  says 

periodic  assessment  of  council’s  achievement  is  needed  in  relation  to 
such  areas  as  (a)  service  to  the  school  (b)  recognition  of  leadership 
and  scholarship  (c)  improvement  in  student  grooming  and  deportment 
(d)  improvement  in  student-teacher  relationships  (e)  status  and  worth 
of  long-range  projects,  and  (f)  growth  in  the  status  of  home  room 
representatives . 

What  are  the  factors  that  may  cause  weakness  or  failure  of 

councils  in  meeting  their  objectives?  Nelson  (29,  178)  says 

a  student  council's  failure  or  inability  to  produce  desired  results 
is  usually  traceable  to  misunderstood  or  contradictory  statements  of 
purpose,  faulty  organization,  undue  domination  by  the  administrator, 
disinterested,  unqualified  or  over-enthusiastic  sponsors,  lack  of 
definition  of  authority,  or  rreaningless  imitation  of  form. 

The  Home  Room 

An  important  cog  in  the  student  government  wheel  is  the  home  room. 
It  serves  as  the  "constituency"  from  which  representatives  are  sent  to  the 
council.  It  initiates  ideas  and  projects  which  are  communicated  to  the 
council  for  consideration.  It  hears  and  disseminates  the  decisions  made 
by  the  council.  The  home  room  is  comparable  to  an  active  local  of  a 
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professional  organisation  that  meets  regularly  to  instruct  its 

representatives,  and  to  hear  and  act  on  tho  deliberations  of  the  central 

executive.  Handwerk  (50,  15)  says  that 

the  home  room  should  have  a  class  organization.  The  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  the  home  room  should  he  determined  by  the  head 
of  each  school.  Many  teachers  feel  the  greatest  work  in  teacher- 
pupil  relations  is  done  during  the  short  period  devoted  to  the 
home  room. 


Clubs 

Clubs  are  organized  generally  to  fill  a  specific  need,  or  provide 
activity  for  a  particular  group  within  the  school.  They  meet  at  stated 
intervals,  elect  their  own  executive,  and  are  usually  represented  on  the 
central  council.  Handwerk  (31,  13-14)  classifies  them  as: 

1.  growing  out  of  class  activities  -  art,  Latin,  mathematics. 

2.  developing  hobbies  -  photography,  chess,  stamp  collecting. 

3.  extending  the  work  of  community  agencies  -  Hi-Y,  Y-teens , 

Red  Cross. 

4.  providing  service  for  the  school -library,  bulletin  board, 
traffic. 

He  goes  on  to  say  "a  pupil  should  be  limited  to  membership  in 
only  one  club,  however  he  may  participate  in  more  than  one  extraclass 
activity." 

The  Associated  Activities  Program 

Fundamentals  and  Objectives 

The  "fruits"  of  the  student  government  program,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
student  body,  are  the  activities  themselves.  The  students  give  little 
thought  to  such  problems  as  citizenship  training,  group  guidance,  or 
democratic  settings;  rather  they  are  concerned  with  the  Valentine  party, 
the  glee  club  schedule,  the  next  sock-hop,  or  the  roster  for  the  soccer 
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squad.  However  before  any  of  these  take  place,  the  sponsor,  staff, 
and  administration  must  plan  a  sound  basis  for  organising  a  program  of 
activities.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  decisions  are  made  by  the  staff 
before  the  student  council  meets,  but  certain  policies  regarding  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  objectives  -  "the  spade  work,"  if  you  like  - 
must  be  accomplished. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  is  rich  in  lists  of  fundamentals 
in  planning,  objectives  to  be  achieved  and  goals  to  be  sought. 

Strang  (32,  44)  lists  four  principles  underlying  the  organization 
of  an  activities  program. 

1.  Participation  in  student-centered  activities  should  be  open 
to  all  who  would  profit  by  membership. 

2.  All  school  activities  should  have  an  adult  sponsor  who  will 
guide,  but  not  dominate. 

3.  There  should  be  definite  arrangements  about  the  collection 
of  fees,  and  the  treasurer's  books  should  always  be  audited. 

4.  Groups  should  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  sociometric  measures, 
on  mutuality  of  interests,  or  on  study  of  the  persona-lity 
and  needs  of  the  individual . 

Tupper  (33,  86-88)  lists  five  principles  as  fundamental  to  the 
activities  program. 

1.  A  clarification  of  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  an  activity 
program  should  be  instituted  for  all  teachers. 

2.  The  selection  of  sponsors  for  the  activity  program  should  be 
well -qualified  faculty  members. 

3.  A  varied  activity  program  should  be  planned  by  a  committee 
selected  by  the  teachers,  the  pupils,  and  the  parents, 

4.  Volunteer  participation  of  students  in  the  activity  program 
is  an  essential  phase  in  attempting  to  obtain  the  desired 
goal  of  full  participation. 

5.  A  realization  by  the  committee  that  a  complete  activity 
program  for  all  students  requires  a  longer  school  day  and 
a  greater  work  load  on  the  teachers. 

The  objectives  to  be  realized  from  the  activities  program  are 
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1.  Developing  qualities  of  leadership  and  followership. 

2.  Exploration  and  extension  of  pupils'  present  and  potential 
echicational  and  vocational  interests  and  aptitudes. 

5.  Development  of  hobbies  and  worthwhile  leisure  time  pursuits. 

4.  Helping  pupils  to  acquire  certain  personal  and  character 
qualities,  such  as  poise,  self  confidence  and  initiative. 

Regarding  the  factors  involved  in  planning  the  program, 

Strang  (35  >  43)  lists  three. 

1.  The  program  must  accord  with  the  facilities  and  traditions 
of  the  community. 

2.  The  program  must  be  tailored  to  fit  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  students. 

3.  The  program  must  be  based  upon  the  resources  that  now  exist 
among  the  teachers  who  may  serve  as  sponsors. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  above  quotations  regarding  funda¬ 
mentals,  objectives,  and  planning  appear  sound  and  could  well  serve  as 
guides  or  reminders  to  schools  contemplating  an  activity  program.  One 
principle,  however,  which  is  often  encountered  in  the  literature  on  the 
subject  and  which  has  not  been  specifically  mentioned,  is  that  activity 
programs  developed  in  one  school  should  not  be  copied  or  imitated  by 
another.  Activity  programs,  like  fishing  licenses,  are  not  transferable. 
Neither  should  they  be  instituted  in  whole  or  ^parcel11  form,  but  allowed 
to  develop  on  a  sound  and  reasonable  basis  as  the  need  arises. 


Organizing  and  Selecting  Activities 

Regarding  the  organization  of  activities  Handwerk  (36,  14)  states 


that 


extraclass  activities  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  junior  high 
school  program.  Time  should  be  provided  on  the  schedule  for  them.  Clubs, 
assemblies,  and  other  activities  have  their  place  in  the  school  program, 
and  each  pupil  should  be  encoura-ged  to  participate  totthe  best  of  his 
ability  in  one  or  more  of  these  activities,  in  order  to  develop  latent 
abilities  and  to  satisfy  his  personal  needs  and  interests. 
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accepted  with  some  reservation,  particularly  in  reference  to  scheduling 
class  time  for  activities.  Reason  and  common  sense  must  prevail  in 
integrating  the  activity  program  with  the  academic  program  prescribed, 
and  the  extent  of  integration  will  depend  largely  on  conditions  existing 
in  the  school  in  question,  and  on  the  philosophy  adhered  to  by  the 
administration. 

The  problem  of  choosing  activities  that  will  be  worthwhile,  suit 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  provide  a  balanced  program 
requires  some  consideration.  Gruber  (37 ,  41 )  suggests  that  "variety  is 
a  good  criterion  to  keep  in  mind  when  choosing  activities.  Some  schools 
insist  that  a  student  choose  one  activity  for  the  head,  one  for  the  hands, 
and  one  for  the  feet." 

Regarding  the  kinds  of  activities  available,  Pitken  (38,  15) 
reveals  four  groups: 

1.  Those  activities  that  provide  boys  and  girls  with  leadership 
and  responsibility  roles. 

2.  Those  activities  that  provide  an  opportunity  to  explore  new 
interests  and  to  discover  one's  talents  and  abilities. 

3.  Those  activities  that  perform  a  service  for  the  school  or 
community. 

4.  Those  activities  that  help  develop  the  physique,  especially 
an  intra-mural  program. 

The  above  classification  is  based  largely  on  outcomes.  Gruber 
(39,  39-40)  presents  his  list  on  a  descriptive  basis  as  follows: 

1.  Socializing  activities  in  which  students  have  an  opportunity 

to  enjoy  each  other's  company,  as  in  drama,  dancing,  or  parties. 

2.  Administrative  activities  in  which  students  learn  to  accept 
responsibility  for  their  own  conduct,  and  for  that  of  the 
school  community. 

3.  Social  service  projects  which  appeal  to  the  student'  sense 

of  altruism  and  develop  a  feeling  of  community  responsibility. 
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4.  Varied  sports  and  recreation  programs ,  especially  those 

which  assist  the  student  to  choose  a  sport  for  his  partici¬ 
pation  as  an  adult. 

8.  Spectator  sports,  pep  rallies,  and  activities'  promoting  group 
and  school  spirit. 

6.  Organisations  and  activities  which  recognize  socially  worthy 
and  acceptable  ambitions  and  accomplishments  of  youth. 

7.  Activities  which  demand  constructive  thinking  on  community, 
national ,  or  world  problems . 

8.  Creative,  exploratory  activities  in  literature,  music,  the 
arts,  and  other  forms  of  self-expression. 

This  latter  classification  of  activities  appears  to  have  many 
merits  and  offers  a  wide  selection  of  activities  from  which  to  choose. 

Of  the  selection  of  group  leaders  Strang  (39>  49)  says  that 

student  activities  need  the  unifying  presence  of  someone  who  fully 
appreciates  the  values  of  group  activities;  understands  the  nature, 
principles,  and  procedure  of  group  work;  and  knows  when  and.  where  to 
delegate  responsibility. 


Individual  Activities 

Although  the  number  of  possible  activities  is  so  unlimited  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  consider  each  one,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  deal  with  certain  groups  commonly  encountered,  and  with  a  few  of 
the  significant  individual  activities. 

Athletic  activities,  or  sports,  play  a  large  part  in  the  organization 
of  most  junior  high  school  programs.  A  long  list  of  inherent  values 
attributable  to  their  inclusion  can  be  formulated,  including  such  things 
as  building  true  sportsmanship,  developing  physique,  recreational  value, 
and  so  on.  These  are  generally  accepted  values  by  writers  on  the  subject. 
Perhaps  of  more  concern  to  the  junior  high  school  administrator  is  the 
purpose  prevailing  in  their  organization.  Many  authorities  point  out  the 
possible  dangers  and  actual  injury  that  can  result  when  this  type  of 
activity  is  carried  to  extremes  with  early  adolescents  in  the  junior  high 
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school.  Koos  (40,  100)  in  quoting  from  the  Education  Policy  Commission 
of  the  N.E.A.,  says  that  a  program  of  athletics  for  junior  high  school 
hoys  and  girls  should  he 

different  from  that  provided  for  either  elementary  school  children  or 
senior  high  school  youth.  It  must  he  suited  to  the  needs  of  children 
that  are  undergoing  rapid  physical  growth,  who  have  special  need  for 
improving  hody  co-ordination,  'who  seek  to  take  part  in  an  increasing 
number  of  activities,  who  have  a  strong  desire  for  group  acceptance, 
and  who  are  beginning  to  he  interested  in  the  opposite  sex. 


And 


a  larger  share  of  the  program  should  he  arranged  on  the  intramural 
basis  and  for  each  sex  separately. 


Also 


although  girls  ^junior  high  school!  want  to  run,  jump,  do  acrobatics, 
dance,  and  participate  in  team  and  individual  sports,  they  tire  easily 
and  should  not  he  stimulated,  to  engage  in  prolonged  strenuous  activity. 

Koos  also  quotes  a  Professor  of  Physical  Education  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  who  is  opposed  to  interscholastic  sports  as  ^physiologically , 
psychologically,  sociologically ,  and  educationally  undesirable ,n 

The  reason  for  such  opposition  and  for  the  need  of  a  special 
program  is  centered  in  the  delicate  physical  nature  of  the  early  adolescent. 
Easily  motivated  by  a  natural  desire  to  win,  and  spurred  on  by  a  partisan 
crowa  01  spectators,  the  junior  high  school  athlete  will  generally  give  out 
to  the  point  where  serious  damage  may  occur.  Such  a  competitive  situation, 
often  occurring  in  interscholastic  sports,  is  contrasted  with  intramural 
sports  where  the  game  is  played  for  the  fun  involved,  and  the  risk  of  injury 
is  less  prominent. 

Handwerk  (41,  16)  in  discussing  athletics  says  that 

in  junior  high  school  less  emplmsis  should  be  placed  on:  (l)  number 
of  games  played,  (2)  number  of  games  won  or  lost,  (3)  the  ability  of 
the  coach  to  produce  winning  teams.  Greater  emphasis  on:  (l)  greater 
numbers  participating,  (2)  health  and  welfare  of  all  participants, 

(3)  sports  which  are  beneficial  and  non-in jurious  to  the  participants. 
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Social  activities  -  parties,  dances,  picnics,  and  the  like,  rank 
high  in  popularity  with  Junior  high  school  pupils.  Most  writers  feel 
such  activities  fill  the  basic  needs  of  the  early  adolescent  -  group 
acceptance,  social  approval,  and  individual  achievement.  In  addition 
to  the  enjoyment  derived  from  them  they  also  serve  as  a  means  of  edu¬ 
cating  pupils  in  such  qualities  as  courtesy,  manners,  accepted  social 
customs  and  graces.  They  provide  an  ansx'fer  to  the  question,  how  should 
I  act?  Kilzer  (42,  298)  says 

planned  environments  do  affect  pupil  behaviour.  On  this  premise 
is  built  the  school's  social  activities  program  and  its  effort 
to  meet  pupil  and  societal  needs. 

On  dancing  he  adds . 

Social  dancing  today  is  the  most  popular  form  of  secondary 
school  social  function,  with  earlier  taboos  on  such  activity 
largely  overcome. 

Assemblies  of  one  sort  or  another  have  long  been  a  favorite  form 
of  literary  entertainment  in  schools.  Perhaps  too  often  they  are 
scheduled,  or  held,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  purpose.  Handwerlc 
(43,  15)  says  "no  assembly  program  should  ever  be  scheduled  simply  for 
the  sake  of  having  an  assembly.  All  assembly  programs  should  be 
co-ordinated  with  the  school  program  and  should  fill  a  definite  need." 

In  speaking  of  the  purposes  of  assemblies  Koos  (43 >  97)  says 

assembly  periods  are  being  increasingly  used  for  events  growing  out 
of  activities  of  the  clubs  and  other  organizations  of  the  school, 
and  developed  during  the  activity  periods  assigned  to  them.  The 
assembly  period  also  often  affords  an  outlet  for  projects  being 
fostered  by  the  home  room  or  the  student  council. 

Commencement  exercises  or  graduation  banquets  are  frowned  upon  by 
many  writers  in  so  far  an  junior  high  school  is  concerned.  Miller  (44?  551 ) 
gives  two  reasons:  (l)  more  pupils  remain  in  school  beyond  junior  high 
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school  grades,  (2)  it  detracts  from  graduation  at  the  completion  of 
high  school .  He  sees  no  real  function  for  graduation  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  grade  and  recommends  the  substitution  of  promotion  exercises.  Those 
could  take  the  form  of  an  assembly  of  the  whole  school ,  parents  and 
invited  guests,  and  where  the  ninth  grade  class  is  in  charge  of  the 
program.  It  should  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  principal,  teachers 
and  students  to  say  "good-bye"  and  good  luck.  It  also  allows  for  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  outcomes  of  junior  high  school  to  parents 
and  visitors.  It  can  serve  as  a  means  of  encouraging  students  to  continue 
their  formal  education  in  high  school  and  to  be  orientated  into  the  high 
school  program.  Caps  and  gowns  are  not  in  taste  at  promotion  exercises. 

The  National  Junior  Honor  Society  as  reported  by  Miller  (45,  558) 
was  organized  in  1929  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals.  Membership  charters  are  issued  to 
junior  high  schools  participating,  along  with  information  on  forming 
a  chapter  of  the  society  in  the  school.  Student  members  are  determined, 
largely  by  the  faculty  of  the  school,  based  on  the  following  five 
characteristics  -  scholarship,  leadership,  character,  service,  and  school 
citizenship. 

Joint  sponsorship  of  activities  wherein  the  student  council,  home 

room,  or  some  student  organization  joins  with  an  outside  organization  in 

carrying  out  a  worthy  project,  can  bring  about  goodwill  and  public 

appreciation  for  student  organizations.  Miller  (46,553)  says  that 

it  would  be  desirable  for  each  school  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  potential  contributions  that  joint  sponsorship  might 
make  to  the  total  development  of  the  youth  in  the  school. 
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Local  Findings  and  ^Valuations 

Chalmers  and.  Rees  (47 »  98)  in  their  study  of  extracurricular 

activities  in  Alberta  high  schools  found  that 

in  general,  parents  appear  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  extra¬ 
curricular  programs  of  the  schools  which  their  children  attend. 

And  in  reporting  on  sex  differences  in  time  spent  on  extracurricular 

activities  they  state  that 

girls  were  slightly  more  active  in  school-sponsored  extracurricular 
activities  than  boys. 

Also  that 

students  who  are  vanned  to  and  from  school  daily,  participate  in 
school  sponsored  and  community  sponsored  activities  to  about  the 
same  extent  as  do  those  children  resident  within  walking  distance 
of  the  school. 

In  their  study  of  extracurricular  activities  in  Alberta  composite 

high  schools,  Kratzma nn  and  Reeves  (48,  179)  conclude  that 

administrators  need  to  take  time  to  analyse  exactly  what  they  are 
attempting  to  do  in  the  field  of  extracurricular  activities. 
Objectives  must  be  formulated;  planning,  co-ordinating,  organizing, 
directing  -  all  the  aspects  of  sound  administration  need  to  be 
implemented  in  setting  up  the  structure  in  which  the  program  will 
work;  and  the  efforts  so  expended  must  periodically  be  gauged  to 
determine  how  successfully  the  aims  are  being  realized. 
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CHAPTER  l'V 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  STUDENTS'  UNION  IN  ALBERTA 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


The  Student  Council 

The  student  ccmncil  is  the  centre,  or  heart  of  student  government 
in  the  junior  high  school.  It  is  the  legislative  and  administrative  body 
from  which  all  other  student  organizations  and  activities  spring.  In 
theory  it  is  a  truly  representative  body  elected  to  office  by  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process,  is  guided  by  a  constitution  of  its  own  conception,  and 
is  responsible  to  the  student  body  and  the  administration  of  the  school. 

In  addition  to  being  the  heart  of  student  government  it  must  serve 
as  the  brains  as  well.  Table  I  shows  the  typical  composition  of  the  student 
council  in  city,  town,  and  rural  schools  as  revealed  by  the  survey  of  97 
junior  high  school  sponsors.  It  was  found  that  the  core  of  student  council 
consists  of  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer  in  most 
schools,  the  latter  office  being  combined  with  that  of  the  secretary  in 
eight  per  cent  of  the  causes. 

In  city  schools  this  core  is  augmented  by  home  room  representatives 
in  84  per  cent  of  schools  observed,  a  social  convener  in  another  84  per 
cent  and  sports  convener(s)  in  67  per  cent  of  cases.  In  addition  the  post 
of  editor  is  filled  in  62  per  cent  of  schools  cited,  club  presidents  in 
20  per  cent.  Other  officers  may  include  a  student  librarian,  a  literary 
convener  or  an  assistant  editor. 

In  town  schools  in  addition  to  the  core  of  president,  vice-president, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  home  room  representatives  in  75  per  cent  of  cases 
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and  social  and  sports  conveners  in  58  per  cent  of  cases  round  out  the 
student  council.  To  this  is  added  an  editor  in  53  per  cent,  club  juresidents 
in  17  per  cent  and  a  student  librarian  in  nine  per  cent  of  the  schools. 

Rural  school  councils  follow  much  the  same  pattern  as  city  and 
town  schools  except  that  the  principle  of  home  room  representatives  is 
reported  in  only  58  per  cent  of  cases.  Editors  are  reported  in  25  per  cent 
of  schools  but  club  presidents  are  present  in  only  five  per  cent.  Student 
librarians  and  social  conveners  appear  in  slightly  greater  numbers  than 
they  do  in  city  or  town  schools. 

The  structure  of  the  student  council  is  an  important  consideration 
in  the  efficient  functioning  of  student  government  and  the  activities 
associated  with  it.  It  must  be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular 
school  in  question  so  that  offices  with  a  definite  need  exist,  while  those 
that  serve  no  purpose  are  absent.  Of  greater  consequence  is  the  selection 
of  candidates  to  fill  the  positions  on  student  council.  Particular  quali¬ 
ties  are  demanded  of  the  person  filling  each  office  so  that  the  entire 
student  council  may  function  efficiently. 

Electing  the  Student  Council 

Table  II  compares  the  basis  on  which  candidates  are  selected  to 
serve  on  student  council  as  reported  by  %  student  union  ^residents.  The 
results  of  the  survey  show  that  "suitability  for  the  job"  forms  the  basis 
of  selection  of  student  officers  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other,  being 
used  in  49  per  cent  of  all  schools  examined.  It  however  varies  widely  with 
the  type  of  school  concerned,  accounting  for  53  per  cent  in  city  schools  to 
a  high  of  65  per  cent  in  rural  schools.  Town  schools  report  this  basis  for 
selection  in  55  per  cent  of  cases. 
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Note:  This  data,  supplied  "by  student  presidents. 
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It  was  fcyund  in  city  schools  that  "general  popularity"  of  the 
candidate  serves  as  a  basis  for  selection  of  officers  in  41  per  cent  of 
cases,  compared  to  36  per  cent  in  town  schools  and  a  low  of  22  per  cent 
in  rural  schools. 

"Good  campaigning"  by  candidates  was  reported  used  in  14  per  cent 
of  schools,  being  somewhat  higher  in  city  schools.  "Room  or  grade 
loyalty"  and  "previous  experience"  showed  little  influence  in  the 
selection  of  candidates. 

The  wise  selection  of  student  personnel  to  fill  the  offices  of 
the  student  council  can  to  a  large  extent  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
that  body.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  democratic  training  in  citizenship 
the  method  employed  in  filling  the  offices  is  of  paramount  concern. 

Table  III  indicates  the  extent  to  which  democratic  practices  are  employed 
in  determining  student  officers. 


TABLE  III 

lOW  STUDENT  UNT ON  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  ARE  CHOSEN 


Location 

of 

school 

Elected 
by  ballot 

Elected  by 
show  of  hands 

Appointed 

No 

$> 

No.  io 

No. 

* 

City 

43 

96 

1  2 

1 

2 

Town 

11 

91 

1  9 

0 

0 

Rural 

24 

60 

O 

^l- 

V£> 

1 — 1 

0 

0 

All  schools 

78 

80 

18  19 

1 

1 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  sta,ff  advisers. 
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Tho  survey  shows  that  city  schools  are  more  thorough  in  carrying 
out  the  election  of  student  officers  with  %  per  cent  reporting  election 
by  ballot,  compared  to  60  per  cent  for  rural  schools  and  91  per  cent  in 
town  schools.  Rural  schools  on  the  other  hand  tise  the  "show  of  hands'* 
method  in  40  per  cent  of  cases.  This  is  no  doubt  a  faster  method 
requiring  little  preparation  but  offers  less  training  in  the  democrati¬ 
cally  accepted  method  of  holding  elections  where  the  secret  ballot  is 
employed.  The  table  indicates  that  in  only  one  per  cent  of  schools 
examined  are  officers  appointed  -  a  result  that  appears  quite  gratifying. 
However,  several  staff  advisers  of  city  schools  indicated  that  such  offices 
as  editor  of  the  paper  and  librarians,  which  require  specific  abilities, 
are  appointed  by  the  staff.  In  these  cases  the  constitution  and  the 
administration  have  set  limitations  to  the  democratic  principle  of 
equality  of  the  individual. 

Table  TV  indicates  the  machinery  employed  in  carrying  out  elections. 


TABLE  IV 

MACHINERY  INVOLVED  IN  ELECTION  OF 
STUDENT  UNION  OFFICERS 


Location 

Returning 

officer 

Poll 
clerk  ' 

Printed 

ballots 

Ballot 

box 

Initialled 

ballots 

Polling 

booth 

school 

No. 

* 

No. 

1° 

No. 

1o 

No. 

1o 

No. 

1° 

No. 

1° 

City 

57 

82 

22 

49 

42 

93 

25 

56 

17 

38 

16 

36 

Town 

6 

50 

6 

50 

8 

67 

6 

50 

3 

25 

4 

33 

Rural 

16 

40 

11 

28 

18 

45 

15 

38 

7 

18 

10 

LOv 

CM 

All  schools 

59 

61 

39 

40 

68 

70 

46 

47 

27 

28 

30 

31 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 
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Tliis  table  indicates  that  city  schools  use  more  involved  election 
machinery  than  do  town  or  rural  schools,  with  town  schools  leading  rural 
schools  in  this  reyard.  In  city  schools  printed  ballots  are  used  in  95 
per  cent  of  cases  reported,  town  schools  report  67  per  cent  and  rural 
schools  45  par  cent.  City  schools  report  a  returning’  officer  used  in 
82  per  cent  of  cases,  a  figure  considerably  higher  than  that  reported 
by  schools  in  town  and  rural  areas.  Approximately  one-half  of  schools 
indicate  the  use  of  a  ballot  box;  a  little  more  than  one-quarter  report 
the  use  of  initialed  ballot  and  polling  booths. 

The  next  question  to  consider  is  the  frequency  at  which  the 
election  machinery  is  put  to  use.  This  is  answered  in  Table  V  which 
indicates  the  length  of  the  student  union’s  term  of  office. 


TABLE  V 

LENGTH  OF  STUDENT  UNION  EXECUTIVE’S  TERM  OF  OFFICE 


Location 

One -half  year 

One 

year 

Other 

of 

school 

No. 

* 

No. 

io 

No 

.  f 

City 

11 

24 

34 

76 

0 

0 

Town 

2 

17 

10 

83 

0 

0 

Rural 

10 

25 

30 

75 

0 

0 

All  schools 

23 

24 

74 

76 

0 

0 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 


Results  of  the  survey  indicate  that  there  is  little  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  executive’s  term  of  office  among  schools  located 
in  the  three  areas.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  all  schools  report 
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one-year  as  the  length  of  the  executive's  term  of  office;  twenty-four 
uer  cent  report  a  term  of  one-half  year.  While  the  latter  case  indicates 
that  elections  are  held  twice  as  frequently,  it  suggests  further  the 
possibility  of  a  larger  number  of  students  having  the  experience  of  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  student  council  during  the  year. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Students1  Union 

Any  efficient  form  of  democratic  government  requires  a  "'book 
of  rules"  to  guide  its  operation.  Where  such  exists  the  government  as 
well  as  those  being  governed  are  generally  fully  aware  of  their  duties 
and  their  privileges.  A  constitution  provides  a  form  of  continuity  in 
government  irrespective  of  the  type  of  officers  in  power.  New  members  to 
the  population  can  acquaint  themselves  at  the  outset  with  the  methods  and 
procedures  by  which  the  government  operates.  Table  VI  seeks  to  determine 
the  prevalence  of  a  constitution  in  Alberta,  junior  high  school  student 
unions . 


TABLE  VI 

NUMBER  OR  STUDENT  UNION  ORGANIZATIONS 
HAVING  A  CONSTITUTION 


Location 

Yes 

No 

of 

school 

No. 

io 

No . 

1° 

City 

40 

89 

5 

11 

Town 

5 

43 

7 

57 

Rural 

25 

62 

15 

co 

All  schools 

70 

72 

27 

28 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 
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It  was  found  from  the  survey  that  72  per  coni  of  junior  high 
schools  have  a  constitution.  City  schools  again  show  a  greater  decree  of 
thoroughness  in  their  organisation  of  student  government,  reporting  a 
constitution  in  89  per  cent  of  their  schools  compared  to  62  per  cent  in 
rural  schools  and  a  surprising  low  of  43  per  cent  in  town  schools. 

Schools  which  report  that  they  do  not  have  a  constitution  must  operate 
their  student  government  under  certain  principles  or  rules  which  even 
though  they  are  not  regarded  as  such,  must  perform  the  function  of  a 
constitution.  In  such  cases  precedents  established  usually  determine 
the  pattern  to  be , followed. 

Table  VII  investigates  the  form  in  which  student  union  consti¬ 
tutions  exist  --  in  written  form  or  merely  understood. 


TABLE  VII 

FORM  OF  CONSTITUTION  EXISTING  IN 
STUDENT  UNION  ORGANIZATIONS 


Location 

Written 

Understood 

of 

school 

No. 

1* 

No. 

* 

City 

38 

86 

6 

14 

T  own 

4 

80 

1 

20 

Rural 

16 

48 

17 

52 

All  schools 

58 

71 

24 

29 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 


Seventy-one  per  cent  of  constitutions  in  existence  in  junior  high 
school  student  unions  are  reported  in  \^ritten  form.  City  schools  report 
a  figure  of  86  per  cent  which  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  that  reported 
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by  rural  schools.  It  was  noted  in  the  survey  that  town  schools  have  a 
written  constitution  in  80  per  cent  of  those  schools  having  a  constitution. 

When  the  percentage  of  schools  which  do  not  have  a  constitution 
(28$  in  Table  Vi)  is  combined  with  the  29  per  cent  unwritten  (Table  VIl), 
over  one-half  of  the  junior  high  schools  operate  their  student  unions 
without  a  written  constitution.  It  would  appear  that  these  schools  might 
pat  student  government  on  a  sounder  basis  by  developing'  a  written  consti¬ 
tution  to  guide  them  in  their  operations. 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  officers  of  a  typical  junior  high  students'  union  include: 
president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  augmented 
by  home  room  representatives,  social  and  sport  conveners,  and 
editor  of  the  school  paper.  Other  officers  such  as  club  presidents, 
student  librarian,  or  literary  conveners  are  added  where  the  need 
exists . 

ihe  main  bases  for  the  selection  of  student  union  officers  by  the 
student  body  are  ''suitability  for  the  job"  and  "general  popularity"'. 
3.  Most  student  union  officers  are  elected  by  ballot. 

4»  City  schools  use  more  involved  election  machinery  than  do  town  or 

rural  schools , 

5.  The  length  of  the  student  union  executive's  term  of  office  is  one 
year  in  the  majority  of  junior  high  schools, 
o.  Only  one-half  of  the  junior  high  schools  surveyed  have  a  written 
constitution,  this  being  more  prevalent  in  city  than  in  town  and 


rural  schools . 
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CHAPTER  V 


TIME  DEVOTED  TO  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  AND  ASSOCIATED 
ACTIVITIES  IN  ALBERTA  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Scheduling  Student  Government  on  the  Timetable 

The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  of  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Education  (l,  20)  deals  at  some  length  with  the  subject  of  Student 
Government  and  Associated  Activities.  It  is  listed  under  the  heading  of 
compulsory  svibjects  with  the  following  recommendations  regarding  time 
allotment.  Based  on  a  40  period  per  week  schedule  with  each  period 
being  of  yj-b  minutes  duration,  the  average  number  of  periods  recommended 
for  Student  Government  and  Associated  Activities  is  one,  the  maximum 
number  of  periods  suggested  is  three  and  the  minimum  is  zero.  The 
reason  for  this  is  explained  in  a  su.bsequent  paragraph.  (2,  2l). 

Although  Student  Government  and  Associated  Activities  is  listed 
as  a  compulsory  subject,  it  is  fully  understood  that  because  of 
limited  enrolment  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  ma,ke  it  compulsory  for  every  school.  Therefore,  the  range  of 
periods  per  week  is  listed  as  0  -  3»  Every  junior  high  school,  if 
possible,  should  have  some  form  of  student  government. 

The  view  of  the  Department  of  Education  as  expressed  through  the 
Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Committee,  is  that  Student  Government  and 
Associated  Activities  should  be  regarded  as  a  compulsory  subject  in  any 
junior  high  school  where  possible.  This  would  also  include  schools  that 
are  not  able  to  schedule  this  subject  on  the  timetable.  The  survey  made 


of  97  junior  high  schools  in  Alberta  reveals  the  following  practices  in 
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connection  with  time  scheduled  on  the  timetable  for  student  government. 


TABLE  VIII 

SCHOOLS  SCHEDULING  ONE  PERIOD  PER  WEEK 
OF  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ON  THE  TIMETABLE 


Location 

Yes 

No 

of 

school 

No. 

No. 

1- 

City 

29 

66 

15 

34 

Town 

7 

58 

5 

42 

Rural 

32 

80 

8 

20 

All  schools 

68 

71 

28 

29 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 

Addenda:  -aOne  rural  school  reported  two  periods  of  student 
-^government  per  week  on  the  timetable. 

Twenty-one  additional  schools  indicated  no  period.s 
of  student  government  as  they  had  no  students"  union. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  rural  schools  polled  schedule  one  period  of 
student  government  per  week  on  the  timetable.  This  compares- with  66 
per  cent  of  city  schools  and  58  per  cent  of  town  schools.  When  the  three 
are  combined,  71  per  cent  of  schools  surveyed  reported  having  student 
government  on  the  timetable  at  the  rate  of  one  period  per  week.  An  addenda 
to  the  table  indicates  that  only  one  school  scheduled  two  periods  a  week 
for  student  government,  that  being  a  school  in  the  rural  classification 
and  accounting  for  one  per  cent  of  schools  surveyed.  No  schools  reported 
having  the  maximum  of  three  periods  per  week  for  student  government. 

The  addenda  includes  twenty-one  schools  that  returned  incompleted 
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questionnaires  as  they  had  no  students'  union.  This  would  account  for  a 


minimum  of  12  per  cent  of  all  schools  surveyed  that  do  not  have  student 
government.  Where  explanations  were  offered,  small  enrolment  in  the 
junior  high  school  was  most  often  given  as  the  reason. 


Time  Devoted  to  Student  Union  Meetings  and  Activities 


The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  (3,  31 )  states  that 

the  time  and  frequency  of  meeting  of  student  groups  will  vary 
greatly  and  depend  on  many  things.  Some  groups,  such  as  student 
councils,  home  rooms,  assemblies,  and  certain  clubs,  should  meet 
regularly  and  in  school  hours. 

Table  IX  shows  an  analysis  of  class  time  spent  in  student  government 
meetings  of  different  types. 


TABLE  IX 

AVERAGE  OF  ONE-HALF  HOUR  PER  WEEK  OF  CLASS  TIME 
DEVOTED  TO  MEETINGS  OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES 


Location 

of 

school 

General 

Executive 

Home 

room 

Club  meetings 

No. 

No. 

* 

No. 

* 

No. 

1° 

City 

14 

32 

12 

27 

25 

57 

8 

18 

Town 

5 

42 

4 

33 

3 

25 

3 

25 

Rural 

34 

85 

11 

28 

7 

18 

8 

20 

Total 

53 

55' 

27 

28 

35 

36 

19 

20 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 


Rural  schools  report  a  high  percentage  of  class  time  devoted  to 
gene ral  meetings  involving  the  whole  student  body.  The  figure  of  85 
per  cent  is  high  compared  to  that  of  town  schools  which  report  42  per  cent 
and  city  schools  32  per  cent.  The  above  mentioned  figures  include  schools 
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spending  fin  average  of  one-half  hour  por  week  on  general  meetings. 

Results  of  the  survey  indicate  that  executive  meetings,  for  the 
most  part,  are  not  held  during  class  time.  Only  28  per  cent  of  all 
schools  cited  report  class  time  spent  on  executive  meetings.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  relatively  few  students  involved  and  the  fact  that  it 
would  tend  to  disrupt  other  classes  in  operation  at  the  time. 

Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  city  schools  in  the  survey  reported  spending 
an  average  of  one-half  hour  per  week  in  home  room  meetings.  This  compares 
to  25  per  cent  for  town  schools  and  18  per  cent  for  rural  schools.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  IV  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  in  city  schools 
to  employ  the  home  room  system  of  representative  student  government. 

Club  meetings,  involving  one-half  hour  per  week  of  class  time, 
are  reported  in  20  per  cent  of  schools  surveyed.  This  relatively  low 
figure,  which  varies  little  between  schools  in  the  different  categories, 
is  probably  due  to  the  difficulty  of  holding  club  meetings  in  class  time, 
as  they  would  tend  to  disrupt  classes  scheduled  at  that  time. 

Table  X  reports  ou.t-of-class  time  spent  on  meetings  of  different  types. 


TABLE  X 

AVERAGE  OF  ORE-HALF  HOUR  PER  WEEK  OF  OUT-OF-CLASS  TIME 
DEVOTED  TO  MEETINGS  OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES  . 


Location 

of 

school 

General 

Executive 

Home 

room 

Club 

meetings 

No. 

Jo 

No. 

No. 

~~J~ 

No. 

1° 

City 

17 

39 

34 

77 

6 

14 

20 

45 

Town 

2 

17 

10 

83 

2 

17 

3 

25 

Rural 

8 

20 

15 

38 

2 

5 

7 

18 

All 

27 

28 

59  . 

61 

10 

10 

30 

31 

Note:  This 

data  supplied  by 

staff 

advisers 

» 
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General  meetings,  averaging  one-half  hour  per  week,  are  reported 
in  23  per  cent  of  schools  cited.  The  percentage  varies  from  39  per  cent 
in  city  schools  to  20  per  cent  and  17  per  cent  in  rural  and.  town  schools 
respectively. 

Executive  meetings  are  largely  held  during  out-of-class  time,  with 
6l  per  cent  of  all  schools  reporting  an  average  of  one-half  hour  per  week 
spent  in  this  way.  City  and  town  schools  report  77  and  83  per  cent 
respectivelj’-,  compared  to  a  low  in  rural  schools  of  39  per  cent. 

Home  room  meetings,  according  to  the  survey,  are  held,  in  only  10 
per  cent  of  schools  cited. 

Club  meetings,  occupying  an  average  of  one-half  hour  per  week,  are 
reported  in  31  per  cent  of  all  schools.  City  schools  report  a  high  of 
45  per  cent,  compared  to  the  low  rate  of  18  per  cent  in  rural  schools. 

Tine  Devoted  to  Student  Government  Sponsored  Activities 

In  discussing  time  spent  on  student  government  activities  the 

Junior  High  School  Handbook  (4?  31 )  states  that 

others,  Greeting  of  student  groupsj  such  as  athletic  and  social 
groups,  should  be  held,  when  needed,  in  noon  hours,  after  school, 
in  the  evening,  and.  perhaps  occasionally  during  school  hours. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Committee  of 
the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  foresees  most  of  the  activities 
associated,  with  student  government  as  taking  plane  on  the  students'  own 
free  time,  but  may  on  odd  occasions  be  held  in  school  hours. 

The  Handbook  (5,  32)  further  states  that 

the  junior  high  school  program  outlined  in  this  bulletin  provides 
sufficient  flexibility  to  permit  the  organizing  of  many  different 
types  of  student  activities,  and  to  enable  their  proper  integration. 
The  Health  and  Personal  Development  course  gives  both  impetus  and 
time  for  this  phase  of  student  development.  Periods  may  be  set 
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aside  specifically  for  student  ;ovorament,  home  room  assemblies 
or  clubs.  Social  Studios  at  many  points  lends  itself  to  the 
promoting  of  student  government  ideas  and  practices. 

This  loaves  the  door  open  for  the  integration  of  student  govern¬ 
ment  and  activities  associated  with  it,  with  other  courses  on  the  .junior 
high  school  program.  Although  Physical  Education  is  not  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  handbook,  the  possibility  of  integrating  it  with  sports 
activities  and  certain  clubs,  such  as  the  dance  club,  appears  quite 
feasible . 

Table  XI  reports  the  number  of  schools  using  class  time  from 
particular  sources  on  student  government  sponsored  activities. 


TABLE  XI 

SCHOOLS  DEVOTING  ONE-Q,TJARTER  TO  ONE-HALF  HOUR  PER  WEEK 
ON  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  SPONSORED  ACTIVITIES 


Location 

On  Ti 

metable 

From 

Social 

Studies 

From 

H.  & 

P.D. 

Community  Ec. 

Other 

sources 

of 

school 

No. 

1° 

No. 

— 

No. 

1° 

No. 

No. 

i° 

City 

8 

18 

3 

7 

4 

9 

1 

2 

5 

11 

Town 

2 

17 

1 

8 

3 

25 

1 

8 

4 

33 

Rural 

8 

20 

6 

15 

7 

18 

6 

15 

3 

8 

All 

18 

19 

10 

10 

14 

15 

8 

8 

12 

13 

■Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 


The  survey  shows  that  when  all  types  of  schools  are  considered, 
approximately  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  schools  employ  class  time  from  such 
sources  as  Health  and  Personal  Development,  Social  Studies,  and  Community 
Economics  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  to  one-half  hour  per  week.  In  all 
schools  19  per  cent  report  using  class  time  appearing  on  the  timetable 
for  student  government  activities,  and  13  per  cent  of  schools  use  time 
from  other  sources,  probably  having  in  mind  the  integration  of  activities 
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with  Physical  Education. 

The  extent  of  integration  in  city  schools  is  low,  being  seven,  nine 
and  two  per  cent  for  Social  Studies,  Health  and  Personal  Development  and 
Community  Economics  respectively.  These  figures  may  be  contrasted  with 
those  reported  from  rural  schools  of  15,  18,  and  15  per  cent  respectively 
for  the  same  three  courses .  The  differences  are  probably  due  to  the 
relatively  small  size  of  rural  junior  high  schools  and.  the  small  number  of 
teachers  employed  on  staff.  This  situation  would  tend  to  bring  the  average 
classroom  teacher  in  closer  contact  with  the  problems  and  activities  of  the 
students’  union,  and  in  such  situations  the  admini strati on  would  find  it 
less  difficult  to  foster  the  integration  of  student  government  activities 
with  regular  classroom  studies. 

Table  XII  sets  out  the  number  of  schools  devoting  out-of-class  time 
to  student  government  sponsored  activities  as  revealed  by  the  survey. 

TABLE  XII 


NUMBER  OP  SCHOOLS  DEVOTING  OUT -OP-CLASS  TIME 
TO  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  SPONSORED  ACTIVITIES 


Location 

of 

school 

Recesses 

Noon 

After 

school 

Evenings 

No. 

1° 

No. 

* 

No. 

C/o 

No.  io 

City 

2 

5 

30 

68 

28 

64 

9  21 

Town 

3 

25 

8 

67 

7 

58 

4  33 

Rural 

17 

43 

19 

48 

6 

15 

10  25 

All 

22 

23 

57 

59 

41 

43 

23  24 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 


The  table  indicates  that  most  schools  cited  devote  the  noon  hour  to 
student  government  activities,  the  figure  being  59  per  cent  for  all  schools. 
City  schools  report  a  high  of  68  per  cent  as  compared  to  a  low  of  48  per  cent 
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in  rural  schools.  Also  a  large  per  cent  of  city  and  town  schools  devote 
after-school  time  to  student  government  sponsored  activities,  reporting 
64  and  58  per  cent  respectively,  as  compared  to  the  rural  school  figure 
of  15  per  cent.  This  is  partly  due  to  students  being  transported  to  and 
from  school  to  a  greater  extent  in  rural  areas,  and  are  unavailable  for 
activities  during  the  after-school  period.  To  compensate  for  this  loss 
of  time  for  activities  rural  schools  report  the  use  of  recesses  in  45  per 
cent  of  cases  as  compared  to  25  per  cent  in  towns  and  5  per  cent  in  city 
schools.  This  variation  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  difference  in  adminis¬ 
trative  practices  among  the  different  types  of  schools.  The  majority 
of  city  schools  being  straight  junior  high  schools  do  not  generally  have 
recess  periods. 

Approximately  one  quarter  of  the  schools  surveyed  indicate  that 
evening  periods  are  devoted  to  student  government  activities. 

ITo  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  average  amount  of  out-of-class 
time  spent  on  student  government  sponsored  activities  by  individual  schools 
as  the  problem  is  extremely  complicated  by  the  great  variation  in  the  size 
of  schools,  differences  in  the  administration,  location,  and  degree  of 
activity  amongst  schools  cited.. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that  in  many  instances  student  activities 
carried  on  in  the  school  are  not  sponsored  by  student  government  but  are 
accepted  as  a  staff  responsibility.  This  appears  to  be  particularly  true 
in  the  field  of  sports  and  for  such  activities  as  school  choruses, 
orchestras  and  bauds.  Their  organization  s,ppears  to  be  the  result  o± 
interested  staff  members,  administrators  or  boards.  The  material  in  this 
stud;/ ,  however,  is  limited  to  activities  sponsored  through  student 
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government  and  does  not  include  stnff-3ponsored  projects. 

SUMMARY 

1.  A  majority  of  schools  of  all  types  schedule  student  government 
on  the  timetable  at  the  rate  of  one  period  per  week,  with  rural 
schools  showing  the  greatest  tendency  to  do  so. 

2.  Home  room  meetings  are  held  during  class  time  in  a  majority  of 
city  schools. 

y.  General  meetings  are  held  during  class  time  in  a  large  majority 
of  rural  schools. 

4.  Executive  and  club  meetings  are  held  in  out-of-class  time  in  a 
majorit3r  of  all  schools. 

5.  A  small  percentage  of  schools  devote  time  from  Social  Studies, 
Health  and  Personal  Development,  and  Community  Economics  to 
student  government  affairs. 

6.  A  majority  of  city  and  town  schools  carry  on  student  activities 
during  the  noon  hour  and  after  school. 

7.  Student  activities  in  rural  schools  are  held  largely  during 
recesses  and  the  noon  hour. 

Summary  of  Eootnotes 

"Junior  High  School  Handbook.  Edmonton,  Department  of  Education,  1955* 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid . 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  STAFF  ADVISER  TO  THE  STUDENTS'  UNION 


An  important  cop:  in  the  machinery  of  student  government  is  the 
staff  adviser.  He  might  also  he  compared  to  the  grease  that  keeps  the 
machinery  operating  smoothly,  as  his  interest,  power  of  motivation, 
judgement,  and  continuous  evaluation  are  necessary  ingredients  to  the 
effective  operation  of  a  student  government  program. 

The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  (l,  30 )  makes  the  statement: 

Interested  and  capable  staff  sponsors  are  necessary  to  the  success 
of  student  government  activities.  Sponsors  should  not  be  directors, 
but  rather  co-partners,  guides  and  consultants  in  a  joint  project, 
willing  to  give  the  pupils  as  much  responsibility  as  they  are  able 
to  accept. 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  staff  adviser  occupies  a  very 
significant  position  in  the  program  of  student  government. 

Staff  Adviser's  Position  on  the  Teaching  Staff 

The  first  question  that  arises  is:  -  Who  occupies  this  important 
position  in  our  Alberta  junior  high  schools? 

Table  XIII  indicates  the  staff  adviser's  position  on  the  teaching 


staff. 

TABLE  XIII 


POSITION  ON  STAFF  OF  STUDENT  UNION  ADVISERS 


Location 

of 

L-.a-j1.  r~.:g -r, 

Principal 

Vice -Principal 

‘Teacher 

school 

No. 

- 

/° 

No. 

- 

7° 

No. 

* 

City 

8 

18 

16 

36 

21 

47 

Town 

7 

58 

5 

25 

2 

17 

Rural 

35 

88 

2 

5 

3 

8 

All  schools 

50 

52 

21 

22 

26 

27 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 
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The  survey  shows  that  when  all  schools  are  considered  the  principal 
occupies  the  position  as  staff  adviser  in  52  per  cent  of  the  cases .  This 
figure  varies  widely  depending  on  the  location  of  the  school ,  as  rural 
schools  report  the  principal  as  staff  adviser  in  08  per  cent  of  cases, 
town  schools  in  58  per  cent,  and  a  low  in  city  schools  of  18  per  cent 
of  schools  cited.  This  relatively  high  per  cent  of  student  councils 
having  the  principal  as  staff  adviser  appears  to  be  a  situation  of  mutual 
benefit.  It  allows  for  the  principal  to  be  aware  at  first  hand  of  the 
activities  and  decisions  of  the  student  council;  the  council  in  turn  is 
more  readily  aware  of  the  areas  and  extent  of  jurisdiction  over  which 
it  may  deal.  It  eliminates  the  necessity  of  a  two-way  communication 
system  between  the  administrator  and  the  student  council. 

Table  XIII  reveals  that  the  converse  is  true  in  considering  the 
number  of  schools  in  which  the  vice-principal  serves  as  staff  adviser. 

In  this  case  cities  report  a  figure  of  36  per  cent,  towns  25  per  cent 
and  rural  schools  five  per  cent. 

Teachers,  or  staff  members  serve  as  sponsor  in  27  per  cent  of  all 
schools  cited.  This  figure,  however,  va-ries  widely  as  city  schools 
report  a  high  of  47  per  cent  to  a  low  of  eight  per  cent  for  rural  schools, 
with  town  schools  reporting  a  figure  of  17  per  cent.  The  high  rate  of 
teachers  and  vice-principals  serving  as  staff  adviser  makes  it  necessary 
that  communication  between  the  principal's  office  and  the  council 
chamber  be  effectively  maintained,  as  the  Handbook  (2,  29)  in  dealing 
with  the  extent  of  authority  granted  to  the  student  council  states  that 
"...  the  school  administration  cannot  delegate  certain  areas  of  its 
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The  Selection  of  Staff  Advisors 

Who  has  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  staff  adviser?  Is  it 
the  administration,  the  students,  or  some  precedent  that  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  school?  Table  XIV  attempts  to  answer  these  questions. 


TABLE  XIV 

HOW  STUDENT  UNION  ADVISERS  ARE  CHOSEN 


Location 

By  principal 

By  students 

'  -----  *  '  1  1  *'  - -fcgr- 

Other 

01 

school 

No. 

1° 

No. 

7° 

No. 

* 

City 

31 

69 

2 

4 

12 

27 

Town 

12 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rural 

32 

80 

5 

13 

3 

8 

All  schools 

75 

77 

7 

7 

15 

15 

Note:  This  data 

supplied  by  staff  advisers . 

Seventy-seven 

per  cent 

of  all  schools 

surveyed  indicate 

that  the 

staff  adviser  is 

chosen  by  the 

principal .  This  figure 

varies 

from  69 

per  cent  in  city  schools  to  the  entire  sample  of  t own  schools  examined, 
with  rural  areas  reporting  a  figure  of  80  per  cent.  The  students  exert 
some  influence  in  selecting  the  staff  adviser  as  rural  schools  report 
that  13  per  cent  of  staff  advisers  are  student-selected.  City  schools 
rate  fairly  high  in  the  category  of  f*0ther,f  ways  the  staff  adviser  is 
chosen,  as  is  reported  by  27  per  cent  of  schools  cited.  Reasons  given 
include  such  things  as  the  existence  of  a.  precedent  in  the  school  auto¬ 
matically  naming  the  vice -principal  as  staff  adviser,  or  one  that  has 
been  established  and  excepted  by  all  concerned  whereby  the  guidance 
counsellor  is  obliged  to  serve  as  student  union  sponsor. 

Irrespective  of  the  problem  of  who  appoints  the  staff  adviser,  a 
more  important  facet  is  his  suitability  for  the  job,  which  depends  to 
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some  extent  on  his  training,  experience,  and  willingness  to  accept  and 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  involved.  Table  XV  is  concerned  with  this 
phase  of  the  selection. 


TABLE  XV 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  CHOICE  OF  STAFF  ADVISERS 
(Frequency  of  Mention) 


Location 

of 

School 

Field  of 

teaching 

Previous 

experience 

Willingness 

Other 

No. 

* 

No. 

$ 

No. 

1° 

No.  io 

City 

12 

27 

22 

49 

27 

60 

3  7 

Town 

4 

33 

6 

50 

7 

60 

0  0 

Rural 

16 

40 

9 

23 

16 

40 

6  15 

All  schools  32 

33 

37 

38 

50 

52 

9  9 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 


Willingness  of  a  staff  member  to  accept  the  position  as  sponsor 
was  the  chief  factor  in  selection  according  to  the  survey.  It  was 
mentioned  in  52  per  cent  of  all  schools  cited,  and  varied  from  40  per 
cent  in  rural  schools  to  60  per  cent  in  town  and  city  schools.  In 
being  willing  to  accept  the  job  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  many 
such  sponsors  would  have  a  genuine  interest  in  the  students  and  the  work 
of  student  government.  This  would,  make  for  a  happy  situation  and  would 
help  to  ensure  the  successful  operation  of  the  student  government  program. 
However,  willingness  to  accept  the  job  as  the  result  of  external  pressure 
from  the  staff  or  administration,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  genuine  interest 
or  enthusiasm  could  lead  to  mediocrity  or  chaos.  The  Handbook  (3,  3l) 
points  out: 

Any  program  of  student  government  and  activities  will  be 
limited  by  the  amount  of  time  and  the  quality  of  leadership 
the  staff  is  able  to  give. 
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And 

Staff  sponsors  imist  "be  prepared  to  give  to  these  activities 
not  only  extra  time  but  care  and  thought  in  their  planning. 

Previo\is  experience  ranked  second  in  factors  affecting  the 
selection  of  staff  advisers  and  was  indicated  in  3^  per  cent  of  all 
schools  polled.  This  factor  was  more  prevalent  in  town  and  city- 
schools  . 

The  "field  of  teaching"  was  mentioned  in  33  per  cent  of  all 
schools  replying.  This  factor  takes  into  account  such  positions  as 
guidance  counsellor,  vice-principal  and  in  smaller  rural  schools, 
the  principal,  all  of  which  would  connotate  a  fair  degree  of  training 
and  experience. 

The  "Other"  category  mentioned  in  nine  per  cent  of  all  schools 
reporting  consisted  mainly  of  automatic  selection  owing  to  precedent, 
or  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  a  member  of  the  staff  either  directly 
or  through  the  absence'  of  any  qualified  member  to  fill  the  position. 

Length  of  Appointment  of  Staff  Advisers 

Experience  is  a  great  teacher,  and  in  many  tasks  involving 
skills  and  decisions,  it  is  a  necessity.  Continuity  is  an  important 
feature  of  any  system  of  government  whether  democratic  or  otherwise. 
These  two  factors  are  important  to  the  successful  operation  of 
student  government  as  far  as  the  staff  adviser  is  concerned.  Table  XlrI 
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indicates  the  length  of  the  staff  advisers’  term  of  office. 

TABLE  XVI 

LENGTH  OF  APPOINTMENT  OF  STAFF  ADVISERS 


Location 

of 

One -half 

year 

One 

year 

Longer 

school 

No. 

°/o 

No. 

1° 

No. 

1° 

City 

0 

0 

33 

73 

12 

27 

Town 

0 

0 

10 

83 

2 

17 

Rural 

0 

0 

16 

42 

22 

58 

All  schools 

0 

0 

59 

62 

36 

38 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 


Results  contained  in  the  above  table  show  that  of  all  schools 
examined,  none  appointed  staff  advisers  on  a  half-year  or  school -term 
basis.  This  is  gratifying  when  one  considers  year-long  projects  and 
the  assistance  that  a  continuous  sponsor  is  able  to  give.  Also  in 
those  schools  where  the  student  council  is  elected  on  a.  half-year  basis , 
a  change  of  sponsor  at  the  same  time  could  result  in  policy  switches 
having  an  adverse  effect  on  projects  already  in  operation. 

Happily  most  sponsors  are  appointed  for  yearly  terms  with  town 
schools  reporting  a  figure  of  83  per  cent,  city  schools  73  per  cent  and 
rural  schools  42  per  cent.  This  does  not  preclude  that  a  successful 
sponsor  would  be  limited  to  a  term  of  one  year;  he  may  be  subsequently 
appointed  to  a  second  or  a  third  term. 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  indicated  that  they  were  appointed  for 
periods  longer  than  a  year.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  such  appointments,  like  that  of  Canadian  Senators,  are  indeterminate, 
and  are  in  force  until  the  teacher  moves  or  is  replaced  for  health  or 
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other  reasons.  Such  long  term  appointments  connote  a  fair  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  person  concerned  and  in  addition  they  do  ensure  con¬ 
tinuity. 

Direct  Payment  Made  to  Staff  Advisers 

Although  recognition  of  time  spent  on  extracurricular  activities 
through  salary  adjustment  has  no  direct  effect  on  student  government, 
it  could  quite  conceivably  affect  it  indirectly.  A  sponsor  who  is  paid 
for  the  extra  time  spent  in  supervision  is  more  likely  to  be  satisfied 
in  his  work.  His  services  are  being  recognized  by  the  school  board, 
and  the  question  of  equalizing  "the  load"  amongst  staff  members  becomes 
less  acute.  This  study,  however,  does  not  propose  to  defend  this  point 
of  view  as  either  the  best,  or  the  only  way  to  compensate  for  time  spent 
in  siipervising  extracurricular  activities ,  but  merely  to  suggest  that 
it  is  one  way  to  improve  student  government  operation  indirectly  through 
the  staff  sponsor.  Table  XVII  compares  the  number  of  school  systems  which 
make  direct  payment  for  time  spent  in  extracurricular  work  with  those 
that  do  not. 


TABLE  XVII 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  MAKING  DIRECT  PAYMENT  FOR 
TIME  SPENT  ON  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


Location 

of 

school 

Yes 

No 

No. 

* 

No. 

1° 

City 

IS 

36 

29 

64 

Town 

0 

0 

12 

100 

Rural 

1 

3 

39 

97 

All  schools 

17 

18 

80 

82 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 
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'Results  of  the  survey  show  that  18  per  cent  of  schools  make  direct 
jmyment  for  time  spent  on  extracurricular  work.  This  is  largely  due  to 
city  systems  where  $6  per  cent  of  schools  examined  indicated,  direct 
payment  was  made.  None  of  the  town  scliools  reported  any  payment  and 
only  three  per  cent  of  rural  schools  indicated  receiving  payment  for 
this  work. 

Of  city  schools  reporting  that  direct  payment  was  being  made, 
several  indicated  that  there  were  qualifications  and  limitations  to 
the  plan  in  force . 

Extent  of  Staff  Sponsorship  of  Strident  Unions 

The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  (4,  31 )  in  speaking  of  student 
government  activities  states  that  "each  member  of  a  junior  high  school 
staff  should  be  prepared  to  sponsor  one  or  more  such  student  activity.1" 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  staff  sponsorship  of  activities  should  be 
shared  by  all  members  of  the  staff.  Table  XVIII  reports  the  extent  of 
sponsorship  student  unions  receive. 


TABLE  XVIII 

EXTENT  OF  STAFF  SPONSORSHIP  OF  STUDENT  UNION  ACTIVITIES 


Location 

of 

school 

One  adviser  for 
each  group 

Several 
for  all 

advisers 

groups 

One  adviser 
for  all  groups 

Groups  needing  advice 
go  to  principal 

No. 

1o 

No, 

1° 

No. 

* 

No. 

1» 

City 

31 

69 

4 

9 

7 

16 

3 

7 

Town 

5 

42 

4 

33 

2 

17 

1 

9 

Rural 

5 

13 

8 

20 

14 

35 

13 

32 

All  schools  41 

42 

16 

16 

23 

24 

17 

18 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 
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City  schools  report  that  each  club  group  or  activity  has  a 
sponsor  in  69  per  cent  of  schools  cited.  This  figure  is  compared  to  42 
per  cent  of  town  schools  and  1J  per  cent  of  rural  schools  polled. 

Rural  schools  appear  to  depend  on  one  staff  adviser  for  all 
groups  in  35  per  cent  of  cases,  and  assistance  from  the  principal  for 
all  activities  and  groups  in  32  per  cent  of  cases.  When  these  two  are 
combined  a  total  of  6 7  per  cent  of  rural  schools  cited  are  served  by  a 
single  staff  adviser. 

Town,  schools  in  35  per  cent  of  cases  have  the  support  of  several 
advisers  for  all  groups  and  activities.  When  this. is  combined  with  those 
schools  reporting  one  adviser  for  each  group,  (42  per  cent) ,  it  provides 
72  per  cent  of  town  schools  cited  with  a  fair  degree  of  staff  sponsor¬ 
ship. 

SUMMARY 

1.  A  majority  of  principals  serve  as  staff  adviser  to  the  student 
union  in  rural  and  town  schools.  Staff  members  and  vice- 
principals  hold  the  sponsor’s  position  in  most  city  schools. 

2.  Student  union  sponsors  are  chosen  by  the  principal  in  a  large 
majority  of  schools. 

3.  ,fWillingness  to  serve”  and  ’’previous  experience”  are  the  factors 
most  often  considered  in  the  choice  of  staff  sponsors. 

4.  Most  staff  sponsors  are  appointed  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

5.  About  one-out-of-five  schools  recognize  time  spent  in  supervising 
extracurricular  activities  by  direct  payment.  This  tendency  is 


more  prevalent  in  city  schools  than  in  town  and  rural  schools. 
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Most  city  schools  appoint  a  sponsor  for  each  student  group 
organized. 
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One  staff  adviser,  who  is  often  the  principal,  serves  all  groups 
in  a  majority  of  rural  schools. 

Summary  of  Footnotes: 

- -  ■  -  ^  -  -  .  , 

Junior  ligh  School  Handbook,  Edmonton,  Department  of  Education,  1955. 

2 Ibid. 

3Ibid. 

4Ibid. 


CHAPTER  VII 


PROGRAMS  OF  ASSOCIATED  ACTIVITIES  IN 
ALBERTA  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Activities  Sponsored  Through  Student  Government 

The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  (l,  30)  states  that 

there  are  many  associated  student  activities  which  can  either 
be  co-ordinated  under  the  student  government,  or  run  independently. 
These  include  clubs  of  all  kinds,  assemblies,  athletic  and  social 
organizations,  and  the  numerous  service  activities  about  the 
school . 

The  concern  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  activities  which 
are  "co-ordinated  under  the  student  government."  As  stated  earlier  in 
this  thesis,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  survey  activities  sponsored  by 
the  staff  or  other  individuals  and  organizations  actively  interested  in 
this  field. 

Following  is  a  series  of  six  tables  which  seek  to  determine  the 
extent  of  activities  sponsored  through  student  government,  and  concern¬ 
ing  the  following  six  categories:  sports,  clubs,  social,  benevolent, 
musical,  and  literary. 

The  sulrvey  reveals  that  softball,  volleyball,  and  basketball 
are  the  sports  activities  most  widely  sponsored  by  student  unions  in 
69,  68,  and  66  per  cent  respectively,  of  all  schools  cited.  Ping-pong, 
soccer,  hockey  and  badminton  are  sponsored  by  41  to  27  per  cent  of  schools 
polled.  Baseball  is  organized  in  25  per  cent  of  the  schools,  while 
swimming  is  mentioned  in  a  mere  4  per  cent  of  cases. 

The  table  shows  some  variations  in  the  extent  to  which  particular 


sports  are  sponsored  in  city,  town,  and  rural  schools.  City  schools  tend 
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to  be  higher  in  basketball,  volleyball  and  soccer  than  do  rural  schools. 
This  may  be  due  in  nart  to  better  facilities  and  the  availability  of 
inter-school  competition.  Rural  school  student  unions  tend  to  sponsor 
more  baseball,  softball  and  pi  nr- non;  ••  than  do  their  city  school  counter¬ 
parts  . 

In  considering  the  average  of  all  sports  contained  in  the  table, 
town  schools  lead  in  the  survey  with  a  figure  of  55  per  cent,  compared 
to  the  city  and  rural  school  averages  of  41  and  39  per  cent. 

Other  sports  sponsored  include  curling,  tumbling,  track  and,  field 
in  all  three  types  01  schools  with  city  and  town  schools  sponsoring 
tennis  and  bowling' in  a  few  cases. 

Table  XX  shows  the  prevalence  of  eight  clubs  .sponsored  by  the 
student  union. 

TABLE  XX 

CLUBS  SPONSORED  THROUGH  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 


Location 

ox 

school 

Book 

Camera 

Glee 

Out 

door 

Dance 

Debat¬ 

ing 

Drama 

Stamp 

All 

clubs 

No . 

io 

No. 

* 

No 

I 

•  ! 

No. 

No. 

(fj 

i 0 

No. 

f 

No 

•  f 

No. 

* 

No. 

f 

City 

4 

9 

11 

24 

23 

51 

0 

0 

1 — 1 

31 

1 

2 

8 

18 

4 

9 

65 

18 

Town 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

3 

25 

1 

8 

1 

8 

0 

0 

7 

7 

Rural 

6 

15 

1 

3 

2 

5 

3 

8 

6 

15 

3 

8 

3 

8 

0 

0 

24 

8 

All  schs . 

11 

11 

12 

12 

26 

27 

3 

3 

KA 

CM 

ro 

5 

5 

12 

12 

4 

4 

96 

12 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 


Of  all  clubs  mentioned  in  the  survey,  glee  clubs  and  dance  clubs 
are  the  most  popular,  being  operated  in  27  and  23  per  cent  of  all  schools 
replying.  Camera-,  drama  end  book  clubs  were  recorded  in  about  12  per  cent 
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of  schools  cited.  Debating,  stamp  and  outdoor  clubs  were  organised  in 
less  than  five  per  cent  of  all  schools  examined. 

City  schools  show  a  higher  percentage  of  clubs  organized  than  do 
town  or  rural  schools.  The  average  of  the  eight  clubs  surveyed  is  18 
per  cent  in  cities,  compared  to  eight  and  seven  per  cents  for  rural  and 
town  schools  respectively. 

In  town  schools,  dance  clubs  are  most  popular,  being  recorded  in 
25  per  cent  of  schools  surveyed. 

The  number  of  clubs  organized  under  student  government  in  rural 
schools  is  low  in  comparison  to  city  schools.  Dance  clubs  appear  to  be 
the  most  popular,  accounting  for  15  per  cent  of  rural  schools  surveyed. 

Other  clubs  frequently  mentioned  include  press,  badminton,  science 
and  choral  speech  clubs  in  citjr  schools.  Rural  schools  include  Audubon, 
film,  and  egg  collecting  clubs,  infrequently  mentioned. 


TABLE  XXI 

SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  SPONSORED  BY  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 


Location 

of 

school 

Parties 

Hike 

:S 

Picnics 

Prom. 

Banquet 

All 

social 

No. 

1o 

No. 

No. 

1o 

No. 

1o 

No. 

* 

No .  °/o 

City 

40 

89 

0 

0 

4 

9 

12 

27 

10 

22 

66  29 

Town 

11 

92 

2 

17 

5 

42 

2 

17 

3 

25 

23  38 

Rural 

53 

83 

6 

15 

24 

60 

4 

10 

3 

8 

67  35 

All  schools 

84 

87 

8 

8 

33 

34 

18 

19 

16 

16 

156  35 

Rote:  This  data,  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 


School  parties  far  outstrip  any  other  social  function  sponsored 
by  junior  high  school  student  unions,  being  staged  in  87  per  cent  of  all 
schools  surveyed.  They  are  popular  in  city,  town  and  rural  schools, 
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being'  recorded  in  each  case  in  more  than  four-out-of'-five  schools  cited. 

Picnics  are  prominent  in  rural  and  town  school  social  endeavours, 
figuring  in  60  and  42  per  cent  respectively  compared  to  nine  per  cent  in 
city  schools. 

Banquets  are  held  under  student  union  sponsorship  in  about  one- 
out-of-four  schools  polled  in  cities  and  towns  and  in  less  than  one-out- 
of-ten  rural  schools. 


TABLE  XXII 

BENEVOLENT  PROJECTS  SPONSORED  BY  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 


Location 

of 

school 

Red 

Cross 

CARE 

School 

improvement 

School 

patrol 

Community  All 
benefit  benevolent 

No 

•  $ 

No 

.  1o 

No. 

1o 

No. 

1° 

No. 

1° 

No. 

1° 

City 

11 

24 

9 

20 

16 

36 

13 

29 

14 

31 

63 

28 

Town 

5 

42 

1 

9 

5 

42 

4 

33 

5 

42 

20 

35 

Rural 

11 

28 

1 

3 

20 

50 

3 

8 

9 

N"\ 

CM 

34 

22 

All  schools 

27 

28 

11 

11 

41 

42 

20 

21 

28 

30 

117 

24 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 


School -improvement  projects  are  reported  by  42  per  cent  of  all 
schools  surveyed.  Rural  schools  appear  to  surpass  city  and  town  schools 
in  this  activity,  reporting  projects  in  5 0  per  cent  of  schools  as  compared 
to  42  per  cent  of  town  schools  and  36  per  cent  of  city  schools. 

Junior  Red  Cross  projects  are  undertaken  in  28  per  cent  of  schools 
polled.  CANE  projects  are  reported,  by  11  per  cent  of  schools,  with  city 
schools  participating  to  the  extent  of  one  school  out  of  five. 

The  operation  of  school  patrols  in  cities  and  towns  is  reported 
by  more  than  one-quarter  of  schools  surveyed. 


Projects  to  benefit  the  home  community  occur  in  30  per  cent  of  all 
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schools  surveyed.  Town  schools  report  a  high  in  this  regard  of  42  per 
cent  of  schools. 


TABLE  XXIII 

MUSICAL  ACTIVITIES  SPONSORED  BY  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 


Location 

Orchestra 

Band 

Chorus 

Concert 

All 

Musical 

of 

school 

No. 

* 

No. 

1° 

No. 

1° 

No. 

i 

No.  ^ 

City 

7 

16 

3 

7 

15 

33 

6 

13 

31  17 

Town 

1 

9 

3 

25 

2 

17 

2 

17 

8  17 

Rural 

1 

5 

0 

0 

4 

10 

6 

15 

11  7 

All  schools 

9 

9 

6 

6 

21 

22 

14 

14 

50  13 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 


The  production  of  a  junior  high  school  chorus  under  student  union 
sponsorship  is  reported  in  22  per  cent  of  all  schools  surveyed.  City 
schools  appear  to  lead  in  this  endeavour  reporting  one-out-of-three 
schools  (53 f°)  having  a  chorus.  Town  and  rural  schools  report  chorus 
work  in  17  and  10  per  cent  of  schools  respectively. 

Concerts  are  staged  in  14  per  cent  of  schools,  with  little  variation 
in  the  location  of  the  schools,  according  to  the  siirvey.  Orchestras  and 
bands  are  present  in  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  schools. 

When  all  musical  activities  are  considered,  rural  schools  report  a 
figure  less  than  half  as  great  as  that  of  town  and  city  schools. 
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TABLE  XXIV 
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LITERARY  ACTIVITIES  SPONSORED  BY  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 


Location 

of 

schools 

Plays 

Programs 

Assemblies 

School  paper 

Yearbook 

All 

literary 

No. 

io 

No. 

* 

No. 

1* 

No. 

i 

No. 

* 

No.  % 

City 

16 

36 

23 

51 

28 

62 

32 

71 

19 

42 

118  52 

Town 

3 

25 

3 

25 

2 

17 

3 

25 

4 

33 

15  25 

Rural 

7 

18 

12 

30 

3 

8 

10 

25 

8 

20 

0 

CNJ 

O 

'vj' 

All  schools 

26 

27 

38 

39 

33 

34 

45 

46 

31 

32 

173  36 

Note:  This  data  supplied  hy  staff  advisers. 


Tno  survey  indicates  that  literary  activities  provide  many  worthwhile 
activities  under  student  council  control  in  Alberta  junior  high  schools. 

_hey  rank  second  only  to  sports  in  frequency  of  mention.  City  schools 
in  particular  report  a  figure  of  52  per  cent  for  all  activities  in  the 
above  table,  indicating  that  on  the  average  more  than  half  of  the  schools 
are  engaged  in  all  five  items  mentioned. 

The  school  paper  appears  to  be  the  most  popular  form  of  literary 
endeavour  being  a  reported  activity  in  71  per  cent  of  city  schools  as 
compared  to  25  per  cent  of  town  and  rural  schools , 

Programs  and  assemblies  rank  high  in  city  schools  as  well,  occurring 
in  more  tnan  one -half  of  those  surveyed..  Plays  although  not  reported  as 
frequently,  follow  the  same  pattern,  having  a  high  in  city  schools  of 
36  per  cent  and  declining  to  18  per  cent  in  rural  schools. 

Yearbooks  are  published  in  32  per  cent  of  all  schools  according  to 
the  survey.  They  are  most  prevalent  in  city  schools  which  report  a  figure 
Ox  42  per  cent, ;  town  and  rural  schools  report  33  2-nd  20  per  cent  respectively. 
This  study  has  attempted  to  analyse  the  extent  to  which  activities 
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of  various  kinds  arc  sponsored  through  the  student  government  program. 
The  next  problem  is  to  determine  the  degree  of  freedom  allowed  the 
student  body  in  selecting  activities  to  be  pursued. 


bow  Student  Activities  Are  Selected 

TABLE  XXV 

HOW  STUDENT  UNION  ACTIVITIES  ARE  SELECTED 


Location 

of 

schools 

Student 

choice 

In  consultation 
with  staff 

Selected 
by  staff 

Chosen  by 
principal 

No. 

f° 

No. 

$ 

No. 

$ 

No. 

$ 

City 

3 

7 

39 

86 

3 

7 

0 

0 

Town 

0 

0 

11 

91 

1 

9 

0 

0 

Rural 

8 

20 

i — 1 

fO\ 

77 

0 

0 

1 

3 

All  schools 

11 

11 

81 

83 

4 

4 

1 

i 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 


Results  of  the  survey  indicate  that  in  more  than  four  schools  out 
of  five  (83$) ,  activities  are  selected  by  the  students  in  consultation 
with  the  staff.  This  appears  to  be  a  ''middle-of-the-road"  method:  a 
compromise  between  one  in  which  students  have  a  free  choice,  and.  one  where 
the  selection  is  made  by  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  This  method 
appears  most  satisfactory  as  it  allows  students  the  freedom  to  express 
their  opinions,  to  deliberate  and  make  decisions,  while  at  the  same  time 
being  tempered  by  the  guidance  and  advice  of  a  more  experienced,  more 
responsible  sponsor.  Greater  satisfaction  should  be  achieved  by  all 
concerned. 

However  this  is  not  the  method  used  in  all  schools  as  the  survey 
shows  that  11  per  cent,  largely  rural  schools,  employ  a  method  whereby 
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the  students  are  given  freedom  to  choose  their  own  activities.  This 
sounds  very  democratic,  hut  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  age  group  who  are  not  yet  morally,  legally,  or  actually 
responsible  to  make  decisions  on  their  own.  This  could  develop  into  a 
situation  of  aimless  meandering  from  one  whim  to  the  next  with  little 
or  nothing  being  accomplished. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  survey  indicates  four  per  cent  of  schools 
in  which  activities  are  chosen  by  the  staff,  and  one  per  cent  in  which 
they  are  chosen  by  the  principal.  Although  this  involves  only  a  small 
percentage  of  cases,  the  methods  employed  while  they  may  be  quick  and 
expedient  are  not  acceptable  from  the  point  of  view  of  student  government, 
which  seeks  to  provide  experience  and  guidance  so  that  students  will  grow 
in  the  ability  to  make  decisions  on  their  own.  Such  situations  are 
undemocratic  and  when  practiced  consistently  reduce  student  government 
to  the  position  where  it  exists,  not  in  fact,  but  in  name  only. 

Amount  of  Time  and  Effort  Devoted  to  Different  Phases  of  the  Student 
Government  Program 

Student  government  and  associated  activities  programs  may  vary 
greatly  from  school  to  school  depending  on  such  things  as  size,  location, 
student  interests,  staff  qualities,  and  many  more.  The  program  in  one 
school  may  revolve  around  a  multiplicity  of  clubs,  another  may  devote 
its  time  in  providing  social  entertainment  while  a  third  may  be 
genuinely  concerned  with  a  project  of  improving  the  school  grounds. 

The  question  arises:  What  is  typical?  Into  what  channels  is  the  time 
and  energy  devoted  to  the  student  government  program  going? 

Table  XXVT  attempts  to  determine  which  of  the  seven  categories 
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receives  the  greatest  attention.  The  table  is  based  on  a  5,  4»  3>  2,  1 
rating  by  the  97  staff  advisers  completing  the  questionnaires .  Ratings 
for  each  category  are  converted  to  per  cents  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
parison. 

TABLE  XXVI 

COMPARISON  OF  TIME  AND  EFFORT  SPENT  BY  STUDENT  UNIONS 
ON  DIFFERENT  PHASES  OF  ACTIVITY 


Location 

of 

schools 

Organi - 
sation 

Sports 

Social 

Clubs 

Benevo¬ 

lent 

Money 

raising 

Liter¬ 

ary 

Score 

»  1° 

Score 

Score  ft 

Score  ft 

Score 

* 

Score  ft 

Score  °fo 

City 

96 

16 

94 

16 

197 

33 

59 

10 

39 

7 

54 

9 

54 

9 

Town 

13 

9 

39 

26 

36 

24 

10 

7 

15 

10 

27 

18 

9 

6 

Rural 

70 

14 

118 

24 

KA 

OJ 

I — i 

25 

14 

5 

34 

7 

100 

21 

24 

5 

All  schools 

179 

15 

251 

20 

356 

29 

83 

7 

88 

7 

181 

15 

87 

7 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 


The  table  shows  that  in  the  opinion  of  staff  advisers  all  schools 
devote  29  per  cent  of  their  time  and  effort  to  social  activities.  In  the 
case  of  city  schools  33  per  cent  of  time  and  effort  is  directed  toward, 
this  end. 

Sports  activities  rate  second,  consuming  20  per  cent  of  the  fruits 
of  student  government  when  all  schools  are  considered:  town  schools  devote 
a  high  of  26  per  cent,  rural  schools  24  per  cent  and  city  schools  a  low  of 
16  per  cent. 

Organization  takes  up  15  per  cent  of  the  time  when  all  schools  are 
considered. 

Money  raising  required  15  per  cent  of  the  time  and  effort  of  the 
junior  high  schools  surveyed.  It  appears  to  be  a  more  difficult  problem 
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in  rural  areas  where  21  per  cent  of  time  is  spent  in  that  regard,  as 
compared  to  a  low  of  nine  per  cent  in  city  schools.  This  may  bo  due  to  a 
greater  responsibility  for  supplying;  equipment  falling  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  rural  students'  union. 

Clubs,  benevolent  projects,  and  literary  endeavors  each  require 
seven  per  cent  of  student  union  time  and  energy,  according  to  the  survey. 
City  schools  devote  more  time  to  club  work  and  literary  activities  than  do 
rural  schools. 

Participation  in  Student  Government  According  to  C-rade  and  Sex 

Table  XXVII  compares  the  degree  of  participation  in  student  govern¬ 
ment  activities  of  students  in  grades  seven,  eight  and  nine. 

TABLE  XXVII 

COMPARISON  OP  PARTICIPATION  IN  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  BY  GRADE 


Location 

of 

Grade 

VII 

Grade 

VIII 

Grade 

XI 

schools 

No. 

*  ' 

No. 

* 

No. 

1° 

City 

10 

25 

7 

18 

23 

58 

Town 

0 

0 

2 

20 

8 

80 

Rural 

5 

7 

12 

29 

27 

64 

All  schools 

13 

14 

21 

23 

58 

64 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  student  presidents. 

1/hen  all  schools  were  considered  grade  nine  students  participated 
to  a  greater  extent  in  student  uni on  activities  in  64  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
Grade  eight  students  appear  more  active  than  grade  seven  students  (except 
in  the  case  of  city  schools)  indicating  that  age  and  experience  are  factors 
that  influence  the  degree  of  participation. 
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Table  XXVIII  compares  the  participation  of  boys  and  girl  s  in 
student  government  activities. 

TABLE  XXVIII 

COMPARISON  OP  PARTICIPATION  IN  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ACCORDING  TO  SEX 


Location 

of 

schools 

Boys 

Girls 

No. 

»/» 

No. 

$ 

City 

7 

23 

24 

77 

Town 

7 

22 

7 

79 

Rural 

i — 1 

37 

22 

63 

All  schools 

22 

29 

53 

71 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  student  presidents. 


The  table  indicates  that  junior  high  school  girls  are  more  active 
in  student  government  affairs  than  boys,  in  all  types  of  schools  surveyed. 
This  is  no  doubt  due  to  girls  being  more  mature  in  the  age  range  of 
junior  high  school  pupils,  and  more  readily  accept  positions  of 
responsibility.  Boys  in  rural  schools  appear  to  play  a  more  active  pant 
than  do  their  city  or  town  counterparts. 

Since  the  survey  indicates  that  girls  are  more  active  in  the 
junior  high  school  student  union  than  boys,  in  what  key  positions  should 
this  apparent  energy  be  channelled?  Table  XXIX  compares  the  success  of 
boys  and  girls  in  key  executive  roles. 

When  all  executive  positions  are  considered,  girls'  success  out¬ 
numbers  the  boys '  in  p8  per  cent  to  42  per  cent  of  schools  involved  in 
the  survey. 

In  individual  executive  positions,  girls  are  preferred  as 
secretaries  (98$  to  2$) ,  as  literary  conveners  (88$  to  12$),  as  social 
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conveners  (81#  to  19#),  and  as  treasurers  (59#  to  41#) . 

Boys  are  preferred  in  the  positions  of  president  (74#  to  26#) 
and  os  sports  conveners  (98#  to  2#);  they  also  shade  the  girls  hy  a 
slight  margin  as  editors  (51#  to  49#). 

Even  though  the  survey  shows  variations  in  this  regard  among  city, 
town,  and  rural  schools,  the  above  mentioned,  preferences  stand  in 
practically  all  instances. 

SUMMARY 

1'  The  sports  activities  most  often  sponsored  by  junior  high  school 
student  unions  are  softball,  basketball  and  volleyball,  with 
a  majority  of  city  schools  sponsoring  soccer. 

- •  City  student  unions  sponsor  about  twice  as  many  clubs  as  do 
town  and  rural  schools,  with  glee-clubs  and  dance  clubs  the 
most  prevalent  types. 

School  parties  are  the  most  popular  form  of  social  activity 
sponsored  by  junior  high  school  student  unions. 

4.  Proms  are  held  in  about  one -out -of- four  city  schools;  banquets 
are  held  to  a  lesser  extent. 

5.  Picnics  are  sponsored  in  a  majority  of  rural  junior  high  schools. 

6.  Rural  school  student  unions  tend  to  sponsor  more  projects  to 
benefit  the  school  than  do  student  unions  in  city  or  town  schools. 
About  one-out-of-four  city  and  town  schools  operate  student- 
sponsored  school  patrols. 

°*  About  one-out-of-f our  student  unions  sponsor  Red  Cross  organizations. 

.  Aoout  one - out - of - f our  junior  high  school  student  unions  sponsor 
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orojects  to  benefit  the  community. 

10.  The  chorus  is  the  musical  activity  most  often  sponsored  by 
junior  high  school  student  unions. 

11.  Almost  three-out-of-four  city  junior  high  schools  publish  a 
school  paper;  one-out-of-four  town  and  rural  schools  have 
student-sponsored  papers. 

12.  One-of-three  junior  high  schools  have  a  yearbook,  the  custom 
being  more  prevalent  in  city  schools. 

Ip.  Programs  and  assemblies  are  the  most  popular  form  of  literary 
entertainment  in  junior  high  schools. 

14.  Activities  are  selected  in  consultation  with  staff  advisers 
in  four-out-of-five  junior  high  schools. 

15.  More  time  and  effort  is  spent  in  student  government  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  field  of  social  activities  and  sports  than 
in  any  other  category. 

16.  Ihiral  schools  devote  more  effort  in  fund-raising  activities 
than  do  junior  high  school  organizations  in  town  or  city. 

17.  Grade  IX  students  are  more  active  in  junior  high  school 
student  affairs  than  are  students  of  grades  VII  and  VIII. 

18.  Junior  high  school  girls  are  more  active  in  student  government 
affairs  than  boys . 

19.  Girls  are  preferred  as  secretaries,  treasurers,  literary r  and 
social  conveners  in  junior  high  school  student  unions.  Boys 
are  preferred  as  presidents  and  sports  conveners. 

Summary  of  Footnotes 

1 Junior  High  School  Handbook,  Edmonton,  Department  of  Education,  1955* 
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CHAPTER  VI TT 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS  IN  ALBERTA 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  survey  the  student  government 
program  presently  at  work  in  Alberta  junior  high  schools,  and  evaluate  it 
in  terms  of  principles  outlined  in  the  Junior  High  School  Handbook.  This 
chapter  considers  some  salient  features  of  the  program. 

The  Handbook  (l,  J>0)  in  dealing  with  the  objectives  of  the 
student  government  program  states  that 

they  can  give  opportunity  for  the  exercise  and  development 
of  leadership  and  at  the  same  time  teach  pupils  to  evaluate 
leadership  qualities. 

Is  this  objective  of  developing  leadership  being  realized?  To 
answer  this  the  present  study  examines  the  experience,  skills,  and 
techniques  learned  by  the  senior  executive  of  the  students’  council  - 
the  president. 

The  Student  Council  President 

To  be  elected  to  the  senior  executive  position  of  any  organization 
is  an  indication  of  esteem  and  confidence  planed  in  the  candidate.  Such 
regards  are  generally  due  to  a  record  of  past  performance  -  a  case  where 
the  candidate  has  proved  himself.  This  indicates  that  he  has  gone  up  the 
rungs  of  the  ladder;  that  he  has  held  positions  prior  to  being  placed  at 
the  top.  Ta.ble  XXX  investigates  the  degree  of  experience  student  union 
presidents  have  had  prior  to  being  elected,  to  the  senior  executive 


position. 
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TABLE  XXX 

number  op  executive  offices  held  by  student  union 

RESIDENTS  PRIOR  TO  BEING  ELECTED  PRES IDENT 


Location 

of 

schools 

Held 

vious 

no  Pre- 
office 

Held  one 
office 

Held  two 
offices 

Held  Previous 
office 

No. 

fo 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1° 

City 

13 

29 

19 

42 

13 

29 

32 

71 

Town 

5 

42 

5 

42 

2 

17 

7 

58 

Rural 

20 

51 

14 

36 

5 

13 

19 

49 

All  schools 

38 

40 

38 

40 

20 

21 

58 

60 

-'Ote:  This  data  supplied  by  student  presidents. 


The  table  reveals  that  in  60  per  cent  of  the  schools  surveyed 
the  president  had  previous  executive  experience.  In  city  schools  this 
figure  is  at  a  high  of  71  per  cent.  Rural  school  presidents  are 
experienced  in  about  one  half  of  the  cases  cited;  town  schools  report 
a  figure  of  58  per  cent,  lying  between  the  two  extremes. 

Of  the  60  per  cent  of  presidents  indicating  they  had  previous 
experience,  21  per  cent,  or  one  in  three  reported  having  served  in  two 
offices  prior  to  becoming  president.  The  results  again  show  a  higher 
percentage  in  city  schools. 

What  values  are  to  be  gained  from  the  experience  of  serving  as 
president  of  a  junior  high  school  students’  union?  Table  XXXI  compares 


five  such  values. 
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TABLE  XXXI 

VALUES  OBTAINED  FROM  EXPERIENCE  AS  STUDENT  UNION 
PRESIDENT  (FREQUENCY  OF  MENTION) 

Running'  a  Learning  to  work  Developing  self  Learning  parlia-  Increa3- 
meeting  with  others  confidence  mentary  procedure  ing  popu- 

Location  larity  with 

students 

schools - 


No. 

No. 

fo 

No. 

No. 

f 

No. 

1° 

City 

25 

51 

19 

42 

26 

58 

16 

36 

9 

20 

Town 

5 

42 

6 

50 

8 

67 

7 

58 

1 

8 

Rural 

29 

74 

15 

58 

18 

46 

25 

64 

3 

8 

All  schs. 

57 

59 

40 

42 

52 

54 

48 

50 

13 

13 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  student  presidents. 

The  results  of  a  survey  of  %  student  union  presidents  indicate 
that  learning  to  run  a  meeting  was  the  most  important  value  gained,  by 
59  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  This  feature  rated  particularly  high 
in  the  case  of  rural  school  student  presidents  who  reported  a  figure  of 
74  per  cent  compared  to  51  per  cent  of  city  presidents  and  42  per  cent 
of  town  presidents . 

Fifty-four  per  cent  of  all  presidents  reported  the  value  of 
developing  self-confidence  as  a  result  of  their  experience  in  the 
president's  chair.  This  was  higher  in  towns  and  cities,  being 
indicated  by  67  per  cent  of  the  town  presidents  and  58  per  cent  of  city 
presidents.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  rural  presidents  indicated  this  as  a 
valuable  experience . 

The  third  value  most  often  indicated  was  learning  parliamentary 
procedure:.  This  was  indicated  by  50  per  cent,  or  one  half  of  the 


respondents . 
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It  ir.  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  three  values  rated  by  a 
majority  of  student  council  presidents  were  all  of  a  practical  nature  - 
an  indication  that  the  experience  gained  in  serving  as  president  of  the 
students'  union  involves  concrete  skills  and  knowledge . 

Less  frequently  mentioned  as  values  resulting  from  the  presidency 
were  learning  to  work  with  others,  and  increasing  popularity  with  the 
student  body.  In  both  cases  city  presidents  rated  these  values  higher 
tha.n  their  town  and  rural  counterparts. 

Table  XXXII  sums  up  the  opinions  of  student  council  presidents 
in  the  evaluation  of  experience  gained  in  their  position. 

TABLE  XXXII 

STUDENT  UNION  PRESIDENT'S  EVALUATION  OF  EXPERIENCE 


C-AINED 

IN  THE 

•u 

IH 

O 

OF 

PRESIDENT 

Location 

OI 

schools 

Very 

valuable 

Valuable 

Of 

little 

value 

Of  no 

value 

No 

fo 

No. 

1° 

No. 

* 

No. 

* 

City 

26 

58 

18 

40 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Town 

6 

50 

5 

42 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Rural 

14 

36 

22 

56 

3 

8 

0 

0 

All  schools 

46 

48 

45 

47 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  student  presidents. 


The  table  indicates  that  48  Per  cent  of  student  presidents  consider 
their  experience  as  very  valuable.  In  addition  47  per  cent  regard  it  as 
being  valuable.  Combining  these  two  categories  the  survey  shows  that  95 
per  cent  of  student  presidents  consider  their  experience  as  valuable  to 
very  valuable.  City  and  town  presidents  show  a  higher  tendency  to 
regard  their  presidential  experience  as  very  valuable,  while  those  in 
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rural  areas  regard  it  as  valuable. 

Only  five  per  cent  of  student  union  presidents  regarded  their 
experience  as  of  little  value,  being  largely  those  in  town  and  rural 
schools.  In  such  schools,  the  status  of  the  students'  union,  as  well 
as  that  of  president,  nay  be  at  a  low  ebb. 

Of  96  presidents  replying,  none  considered  their  experience  as 
being  of  no  value.  This  statement  hardly  needs  comment. 

Since  95  per  cent  of  the  past  year's  student  council  presidents 
have  considered  their  experience  as  valuable  or  very  valuable,  in 
what  tangible  ways  has  this  been  realized?  Table  XXXIII  measures  the 
extent  to  which  fifteen  particular  techniques  have  been  learned  by 
presidents  as  a  direct  result  of  the  student  government  program. 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

TECHNIQUES  LEARNED  BY  PRESIDENTS  AS  A  RESULT  OP  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVIT 

IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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As  Table  XLXXIII  is  reasonably  complex,  no  attempt  will  bo 
made  in  the  text  to  analyse  it  in  its  entirety  -  the  salient 
features  only  will  be  discussed  here. 

When  all  techniques  are  considered,  an  average  of  62  per  cent 
of  city  presidents  learned  their  use  through  the  student  government 
program.  This  compares  to  a  figure  of  6l  per  cent  and  55  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  town  and  rural  presidents  respectively. 

Considering  individual  techniques  learned  by  presidents  in 
all  three  types  of  schools,  the  survey  revealed  that  the  following 
were  learned  by  four-out -of-five  presidents:  how  to  nominate,  how 
to  make  cl  motion,  how  to  chair  a  meeting,  how  to  approve  minutes. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  the  presidents  learned  how  to  vote,  how 
to  second  a  motion,  and  how  to  amend  a  motion.  Approximately  one- 
half  learned  how  to  speak  to  a  motion,  raise  a  point  of  order, 
present  a  report,  receive  a  report,  and  represent  a  group.  One-third 
learned  how  to  table  a  motion:  one-quarter  learned  how  to  refer  a 
motion,  and  how  to  convince  a  group. 

As  is  to  be  expected.,  variations  in  the  above  figures  occurred 
between  city,  town  and  rural  presidents. 

It  may  be  worthwhile  to  note  that  even  though  the  president 
is  in  the  responsible  position  wherein  he  must  see  that  the  above 
mentioned  techniques  are  practiced,  other  members  of  the  student 
council,  and  all  members  of  the  student  body  during  general  meetings 
would  be  exposed  to  these  techniques  in  direct  operation,  and  should 
over  a  period  of  three  years  develop  a  good  deal  of  familiarity 


with  them. 
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Executive  Officers  of  the  Students'  Union 


What  positions  on  the  students'  council  have  "status" 
in  the  eyes  of  a  student?  Table  XXXIV  reveals  the  importance 
of  different  executive  positions  in  their  ability  to  develop 
the  qualities  of  f:ood  citizenship,  in  the  opinion  of  president 


of  the  student  unions. 


VALUE  OF  STUDENT  UNION  EXECUTIVE  POSITIONS  IN  DEVELOPING  THE  SKILLS  AND 
KNOWLEDGE  ESSENTIAL  TO  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 


8.1 
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The  positions  of  president,  treasurer  and  secretary  rate  high 
in  developing:  qualities  of  good  citizenship,  with  ratings  of  100,  94 
and  87  per  cents  respectively,  according  to  the  survey.  In  addition 
the  editor  and  home  room  representatives  rate  high  in  city  schools, 
to  the  extent  of  6S  and  64  per  cents  respectively.  The  position  of 
vice-president  (55$)  ranks  with  that  of  editor  (54$) »  committee  chair¬ 
men  (48$)  and  home-room  representatives  (47$)  when  all  schools  are 
considered,  although  the  position  of  vice-president  ranks  somewhat 
higher  in  town  schools  (64$) . 

Sports  conveners'  positions  are  considered  valuable  in  only 
40  per  cent  of  all  schools,  being  higher  in  cities  which  report  50 
per  cent  of  schools  polled. 

Health  conveners  (l9$)  ?  club  officers  (24$)  and  librarians  (2 9$) 
appear  to  be  "Joe- jobs'*  as  they  are  rated  in  value  below  that  of  the 
student  member  (54$)  1  by  presidents  in  all  schools. 

How  do  student  union  officers  gain  the  necessary  skills  and 
knowledge  required  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  their  jobs? 
Table  XXXV  indicates  how  this  is  achieved  in  the  97  schools  surveyed, 
as  reported  by  the  staff  adviser.  Since  many  schools  use  a  combination 
of  the  three  methods  included.  in  the  table,  the  figures  are  reported  as 
frequency  of  mention,  which  when  compared  to  the  total  are  calculated 
in  per  cents  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
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TABLE  XXXV 

HOW  STUDENT  UNION  OFFICERS  GAIN  SKILLS  AND  KNOWLEDGE  TO 
CARRY  ON  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  (FREQUENCY  OF  MENTION) 


Location 

of 

schools 

Formal  teaching’ 
in  class 

Incidental 

learning 

Consultation 
with  adviser 

No. 

cf 

To- 

No. 

1* 

No. 

1° 

City 

20 

44 

37 

82 

39 

87 

Town 

4 

33 

5 

42 

12 

100 

Rural 

27 

68 

25 

63 

29 

73 

All  schools 

51 

53 

67 

69 

80 

82 

Note:  This 

data  supplied  By  staff 

advisers 

The 

taBle  reveals  that  the 

method  used  to  the  greatest 

extent 

in  training'  officers  in  all  three  types  of  schools  is  that  of  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  staff  adviser,  Being  reported  used,  in  82  per  cent 
of  schools. 

Incidental  learning  on  the  joB  is  used  in  69  per  cent  of  schools 
cited  with  cities  reporting  a  high  of  82  per  cent  compared  to  a  low 
in  town  schools  of  42  per  cent. 

Formal  teaching  in  class  is  used  in  more  than  half  the  schools 
(53$) ,  and  is  employed  in  68  per  cent  of  rural  schools  cited. 


Interest  and  Participation  in  Student  Government  Affairs 

How  does  the  student  Body  react  to  the  program  of  Student 
Government  and  Associated  Activities  in  AlBerta  Junior  High  Schools? 
TaBle  XXXVI  reveals  an  estimate  of  the  interest  shown  in  student  union 
activities,  By  96  acting  presidents  of  student  unions. 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

DEGREE  OP  INTEREST  SHOWN  BY  STUDENTS 
IN  STUDENT  UNION  ACTIVITIES 


Location 

of 

Very  strong 

Strong 

Pair 

Weak 

schools 

No. 

No. 

7° 

No. 

* 

No. 

1o 

City 

7 

16 

26 

58 

12 

27 

0 

0 

Town 

0 

0 

8 

67 

4 

33 

0 

0 

Rural 

5 

13 

18 

46 

15 

38 

1 

3 

All  schools 

12 

13 

52 

54 

31 

32 

1 

1 

Note:  This  data  siipplied  by  student  presidents. 


Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  presidents  estimate  that  the  interest 
show  in  their  student  unions  is  very  strong,  54  per  cent  report  it 
as  strong,  52  per  cent  fair,  and  one  per  cent  say  it  is  weak. 

By  combining  the  first  Wo  categories,  interest  in  city  schools 
is  strong  or  very  strong  in  74  per  cent  of  schools,  town  schools  in 
° ~e±-  cei-'c  ’  ari(l  I’ural  schools  in  59  per  cent.  Thus,  student  interest 
appears  stronger  in  city  student  unions  than  in  town  student  unions, 
V/hich  in  turn  show  greater  interest  than  in  their  rural  counterparts. 

Closely  associated  with  interest  shown  in  student  union  affairs 
is  the  degree  of  participation  of  students  in  the  different  phases  of 
the  program.  Table  XXXVII  reports  the  averages  of  estimates  made  by 
student  presidents  replying  to  the  survey. 
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TABLE  XXXVII 

DEGREE  OP  PARTICIPATION  IN  DIFFERENT  PHASES  OP  STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES  (AVERAGES  SHOWN  IN  PER  CENT) 


Location 

of 

schools 

General  meetings  Influencing 

decisions 

Hold  exec . 
positions 

Take  part  in 
activities 

City 

64 

61 

16 

76 

Town 

90 

61 

12 

74 

Rural 

85 

65 

29 

85 

All  schools 

7  6 

62 

21 

78 

Note:  This  data  supplied  "bv  student  presidents. 


The  table  indicates  that  about  three-quarters  of  the  students 
participate  in  general  meetings  (76$) ,  and  in  activities  sponsored 
bjr  the  students'  union,  when  considering  the  average  of  all  schools. 

The  former  figure  (general  meetings)  is  higher  in  towns  (9 0$)  and  rural 
schools  (83$)  than  it  is  in  city  schools  (64$)*  This  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  larger  numbers  of  students  involved  in  general  meetings  in  city 
schools.  Rural  school  students  tend  to  participate  to  a  greater  extent 
in  activities  (85$)  than  do  city  (76$)  and  town  (74$)  students.  This 
is  probably  due  to  fewer  activities  being  staged  by  rural  student  unions. 

The  survey  reports  that  62  per  cent  of  the  students  influence 
decisions  in  student  government,  when  all  schools  are  considered.  Twenty- 
one  per  cent  of  students  hold  executive  positions,  considering  the 
average  of  all  schools.  The  smaller  rural  schools,  as  expected, 
reported  a  higher  per  cent  in  this  regard  (29 $)  as  compared  to  city 
schools  (l6$)  and  town  schools  (12$) . 

Freedom  Granted  and  Limitations  Imposed  by  the  Administration 

k  controversy  exists  between  critics  and  advocates  of  the  student 
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government  program  no  to  whether  the  student  body,  through  its  repre¬ 
sentatives,  is  given  the  necessary  freedom  to  make  decisions  on  matters 
within  its  sphere  of  influence.  In  other  words,  do  sponsors  advise,  or 
dominate?  The  Handbook  (2,  JO)  states  that 

the  amount  of  authority  delegated  and  the  area  in  which  it  is  given 
should  be  clearly  defined.  Students  will  feel  frustrated  and  dis¬ 
illusioned  by  expecting  to  assume  considerable  authority  where 
little  or  none  can  be  given  in  practice. 

Table  XXXVIII  attempts  to  determine  the  situation  that  exists 

in  our  Alberta  junior  high  schools. 

TABLE  XXXVIII 

DEGREE  OF  FREEDOM  GRANTED  TO  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  TO  ACT  WITHIN 
ITS  OWN  SPHERE  OF  INFLUENCE 


Location 

of 

school 

Complete 

freedom 

Subject  to 
staff  advice 

Staff  advice  and 
principal ' s  veto 

Subject  to 
rigid  rules 

No. 

<fo 

No. 

* 

No. 

c£ 

1° 

No. 

1o 

City 

0 

0 

17 

CO 

27 

60 

1 

2 

Town 

0 

0 

6 

50 

6 

50 

0 

0 

Rural 

1 

2 

17 

44 

21 

54 

0 

0 

All  schools 

1 

1 

40 

42 

54 

56 

1 

1 

Note :  This 

data  supplied 

by  staff 

advisers. 

The  97  staff  advisers  replying  to  the  survey  reported  56  per  cent 
of  all  student  unions  act  under  staff  advice  and  the  principal's  veto. 

This  arrangement  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  location  as  city  schools 
report  a  higher  figure  than  rural  and  town  schools. 

Forty-two  per  cent  of  schools  reported  freedom  subject  to  staff 
advice  with  the  absence  of  the  principal's  veto.  This  type  of  control 
was  used  to  a  larger  extent  in  town  schools  (50 fo)  than  in  rural  schools 
(44/6)  and  city  schools  (38$). 
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Another  question  to  ho  considered  in  the  percentage  oC  schools 

which  place  limitations  on  the  number  of  activities  in  which  an  individual 

student  may  be  engaged.  The  Handbook  states  that 

where  limits  on  membership  are  necessary,  senior 
students  should  be  given  first  preference. 

TABLE  XXXT.X 

STAFF  LIMITATION  ON  STUDENTS'  PARTICIPATION  IN  STUDENT 
UNION  ACTIVITIES  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Location 

of 

school 

Limited 

Not 

Limited 

No. 

* 

No. 

fo 

City 

18 

40 

27 

60 

Town 

3 

25 

9 

75 

Rural 

7 

19 

29 

81 

All  schools 

28 

30 

65 

70 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  student  presidents. 

The  table  indicates  that  in  7 0  per  cent  of  schools  cited,  no 


limitation  is  made  on  the  number  of  activities  in  which  a  student  could 
participate.  City  schools  are  more  restrictive  as  40  per  cent  indicated 
a  limit  is  placed  on  the  number  of  activities  for  an  individual  student. 
The  comparative  figures  for  town  and  rural  schools  are  25  and  19  per 
cents  respectively. 

Extent  of  Benefits  of  the  Student  Government  Program 

In  presenting  the  objectives  of  the  Student  Government  program, 
the  Handbook  (3,  30 )  states  that  activities  can  be  "a  means  of  inculcating 
feelings  of  social  responsibility"  and,  "can  promote  a  more  vigorous  and 
effective  functioning  of  the  whole  junior  high  school  program." 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  extent  benefits  are  realized  from 
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the  student  government  programs.  Do  they  benefit  the  school,  the 
community,  and  individuals  or  groups  beyond? 


TABLE  XL 

EXTENT  OP  BENEFITS  OP  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS 


Location 

of 

schools 

Benefits 

students 

Benefits 

school 

Benefits 

community 

Benefits  beyond 
own  community 

No. 

7° 

No. 

7° 

No. 

1° 

No. 

7° 

City 

45 

100 

43 

96 

16 

36 

27 

60 

Town 

11 

92 

11 

92 

7 

58 

8 

67 

Rural 

36 

92 

37 

95 

28 

72 

10 

26 

All 

92 

96 

91 

95 

51 

53 

45 

47 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  student  presidents. 


The  table  indicates  that  in  all  types  of  schools  the  students 
are  benefited  in  96  per  cent  of  cases,  the  school  in  95  per  cent, 
community  in  55  per  cent,  and  47  per  cent  of  schools  cited,  provide 
benefits  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  community. 

Rural  schools  report  a  high  in  benefits  to  the  community  (7 2F/o) 
which  is  double  that  reported  by  city  schools  >  and  considerably 

higher  than  that  of  towns  (5 &fo) .  On  the  other  hand  city  and  town 
schools  report  assistance  beyond  the  community,  given  by  a  greater 
number  of  schools:  60  and  67  per  cents  respectively  as  compared  to  the 
rural  school  figure  of  26. per  cent.  Such  projects  may  include:  Red 
Cross,  CARE,  UNICEF,  and  world  refugee  assistance. 

Table  XL  indicated  that  benefit  was  provided  to  the  student 
body  in  96  per  cent  of  cases.  What  types  of  benefit  does  the 
student  union  provide? 
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TABLE  XL I 

VALUE  OF  STUDENT  UNION  ACTIVITIES  TO  THE  STUDENT  BODY 
(FREQUENCY  OF  MENTION) 


Bettor  relat-  More  inter-  Better  Wide  choice  Training  Experience 
ions  with  esting  school  school  of  in  good  in  demo- 

teachers  life  spirit  activities  citizenship  cratic  living 


Location  No. 
of  schools 

<fo 

No. 

— T 

No. 

cj~~ 

7° 

No. 

No. 

~^r 

No. 

¥ 

City  18 

40 

58 

84 

54 

76 

19 

42 

12 

27 

15 

55 

Town  5 

42 

7 

58 

8 

67 

5 

25 

6 

5° 

5 

42 

Rural  12 

51 

21 

54 

21 

54 

19 

49 

17 

44 

15 

55 

All  schs.  55 

56 

66 

69 

65 

66 

41 

45 

55 

56 

55 

54 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  student  presidents. 

Table  XL I  indicates  the  students '  union  provides  a  more  interesting 
school  life  in  69  per  cent  of  schools  cited,  and  better  school  spirit  in 
66  per  cent.  These  are  the  two  benefits  most  frequently  indicated  by  96 
student  presidents.  They  vary  considerably ,  city  schools  reported  higher 
figures  (8 A$>  and  'J&fo)  than  in  town  schools  (58^  and  6T/°)  i  which  in  turn 
reported  higher  figures  than  rural  schools  (54 f°  for  each) . 

All  schools  reported  the  benefit  of  a  wide  choice  of  activities 
in  45  Per  cent  of  c3,ses.  Rural  schools  reported  a  higher  figure  than 
city  and  town  schools  in  this  regard. 

The  three  remaining  benefits:  better  relations  with  teachers,  train¬ 
ing  in  good  citizenship,  and  experience  in  democratic  living,  are  about 
equal,  being  reported  in  56,  56,  and  54  per  cent  of  all  schools  cited. 
Variations  however  do  occur:  town  and  city  schools  reported  higher  figures 
(42 fo  and  4 Of*)  in  relationship  with  teachers,  as  compared  to  rural  schools 
reporting  51  per  cent.  Still  other  variations  occur  in  connection  with 
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training  in  good  oitizenship,  whore  towns  reported  a  high  of  50  per  cent 


of  schools  benefitting  compared  to  44  per  cent  in  rural  schools  and  27 
per  cent  in  city  schools.  Towns  also  reported  a  higher  percentage  in 
experience  in  democratic  living  (4 2Va) »  compared  to  city  and  rural  schools 
(33/0  in  each) . 

Although  school  spirit  is  largely  "based,  on  students  "being  proud  of 
their  own  school,  st\ident  unions  which  provide  ways  for  the  students  to 
exhibit  this  pride  are  assisting  the  development  of  school  spirit.  Table 
XLII  analyses  the  extent  to  which  some  of  these  devices  are  used. 

TABLE  XLII 


FEATURES  TO  ASSIST  IN  DEVELOPING  SCHOOL  SPIRIT 


Location 

of 

school 

School 

crest 

School 

motto 

School 

colors 

School 

song 

Cheerleaders 

No. 

1° 

No. 

1? 

No .  io 

No. 

1° 

No. 

1° 

City 

35 

78 

7 

16 

45  100 

11 

24 

36 

80 

Town 

6 

50 

1 

8 

10  83 

1 

8 

5 

42 

Rural 

24 

62 

3 

8 

28  72 

3 

8 

6 

15 

All 

65 

68 

11 

11 

83  86 

15 

16 

47 

49 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  student  presidents. 


Of  those  features  included  in  the  table,  school  colors  are  most 
widely  used,  being  reported  by  86  per  cent  of  all  schools  cited,  and 
varying  from  100  per  cent  in  the  case  of  city  schools  to  83  per  cent  in 
town  schools  and  72  per  cent  in  rural  schools.  Most  junior  high  school 
students  love  wearing  a  sweater  in  their  school  colors,  or  a  basketball 
uniform  that  typifies  their  school. 

Having  a  school  crest  is  reported  by  68  per  cent  of  all  schools, 
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Cheer-leaders  are  reported  in  approximately  one-half  of  the  junior 
high  schools  cited  (49,7)  .  Once  again  cities  greatly  outnumber  town  and 
rural  schools  as  they  report  this  feature  included  in  80  per  cent  of 
schools,  compared  to  42  per  cent  in  town  schools  and  a  low  of  15  per 
cent- in  rural  schools. 

Where  students  are  introduced  to  worthwhile  and  socially  accepted 
activities  in  junior  high  school  and  where  they  are  trained  in  these 
activities  by  competent  sponsors,  such  activities  may  provide  a  source 
of  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  long  after  junior  high  school  days  are 
finished.  Such  activities  as  organized  sports,  choral  training,  or 
dancing  serve  as  prime  examples. 

Table  XLIII  is  a  summary  of  the  opinions  of  94  student  union 
presidents  concerning  the  extent  to  which  activities  started  in  junior 
high  school  will  be  continued  in  later  life. 


TABLE  XLIII 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  STUDENT  UNION  ACTIVITIES  IN  JUNIOR 
HIC-H  SCHOOL  WILL  BE  CONTINUED  IN  LATER  LIFE 


Location 

of 

schools 

Largely 

To  a  fair 
extent 

To  a  small 
extent 

Not  at 
all 

No. 

* 

No. 

i° 

No. 

7°  - 

No. 

1° 

City 

22 

51 

21 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Town 

3 

25' 

8 

67 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Rural 

7 

18 

.  29 

74 

2 

5 

1 

3 

All  schools  32 

34 

58 

62 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  student  presidents. 


Thirty-four  per  cent  of  all  student  presidents  replying  indicated 
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that  activities  begun  lin  junior  high  school  will  bo  continued,  largely  in 
later  life.  City  school  presidents  reporting  51  per  cent  arc  more 
optimistic  than  either  of  their  town  (25 °/a)  or  rural  (18$)  counter¬ 
parts.  Conversely  rural  school  presidents  believe  that  activities  will 
be  continued  to  a  fair  extent  in  74  per  cent  of  cases  compared  to  town 
presidents  (bj^o)  and  city  presidents  (495,5) . 

Improving  Weak-points  in  Student  Government 

The  final  section  in  this  chapter  seeks  to  determine  the  weak 
points  in  our  student  government  programs.  Table  XLIV  contains  the 
opinions  of  student  presidents  in  relation  to  possible  weaknesses. 

ilore  co-operation  from  students  was  considered  as  the  most 
prevalent  means  of  improving  the  operation  of  student  government,  with 
66  per  cent,  or  two-thirds  of  the  student  presidents  indicating  this 
feature.  Town  schools  reported  a  high  of  91  per  cent  in  this  instance 
with  city  and  rural  schools  reporting  64  and  62  per  cents  respectively, 

Ilore  pa-rticipation  in  meetings  and  more  participation  in 
activities  we  re  ra,ted  as  second  and  third  in  improving  student  govern¬ 
ment  operations ,  being  indicated  by  59  and  58  per  cents  of  student 
presidents  replying.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  this  "big 
three",  as  determined  by  the  student  presidents  all  concern  the 
students  themselves  ,  indicating  that  the  students  themselves  have 
control  of  the  throttle. 

Better  leadership  by  the  executive  is  recommended  in  25  per 
cent  of  the  schools,  varying  from  a  low  in  city  schools  (14 ?/<>)  to  a 
high  in  town  schools  (56^). 
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METHODS  OF  IMPROVING  THE  OPERATION  OF  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

(frequency  of  mention) 
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More  support  from  parents  is  su, "jested  in  22  per  cent  of  schools. 
Rural  school  presidents  indicate  this  in  a  high  of  32  per  cent,  no  doubt 
thinking  in  terms  of  transportation  to  and  from  activities  scheduled 
after  school  hours . 


TABLE  XLV 

REASONS  FOR  V/EAKNESS  OR  FAILURE  OF  STUDENT 
UNION  PROJECTS  (FREQUENCY  OF  MENTION) 


Location 

of 

schools 

Lack  of  stu-  Poor  Too  difficult  Lack  of  Too  many 

dent  interest  Planning  projects  teacher  or  student 

parent  support  activities 

No.. 

* 

No. 

% 

No. 

1° 

No. 

% 

No.  % 

City 

ro 

62 

22 

59 

3 

8 

9 

24 

17  46 

Town 

7 

58 

3 

25 

3 

25 

1 

9 

4  33 

Rural 

13 

41 

17 

53 

5 

16 

6 

19 

7  22 

All  schools  43 

53 

42 

52 

11 

14 

16 

20 

28  35 

Note:  This  data  supplied  by  staff  advisers. 


Lack  of  student  interest  (53%)?  and  poor  planning  (52%),  are  the  two 
chief  reasons  why  student  projects  show  weakness  or  failure,  according  to 
sponsors’  opinions.  Lack  of  student  interest  is  reported  at  a  high  in 
city  schools  (62%),  compared  to  town  schools  (58%)  and  rural  schools  (41%). 
Poor  planning  is  also  ranted  high  in  city  schools  (5 9%)  and  in  rural  schools 
(53%)  >  compared  to  town  schools  (25%). 

The  third  most  important  reason  indicated  by  sponsors  is  that 
students  are  engaged  in  too  many  activities  both  in  and  out  of  school.  This 
reason  is  highest  in  city  schools  (46%)  compared  to  town  schools  (33%)  and 
rural  schools  (22%) ,  which  indicates  a  wider  range  of  possible  activities 
as  we  move  from  the  la,rge  urban  centres  to  rural  areas . 
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SUMMARY 


Three -out-of-five  student  union  presidents  in  junior  high  school 
'’eld  executive  oi  flees  prior  to  being  elected  president. 

Ability  to  run  a  meeting-,  developing  self  confidence,  and  leam- 
inf  .parliamentary''  procedure  are  the  chief  benefits  obtained  by 
serving  in  the  office  of  student  union  president. 

I.inety— ,ii\  e  per  cent  of  student  union  presidents  reyard,  their 
experience  as  "valuable"  or  "very  valuable". 

Of  fifteen  techniques  of  parliamentary  procedure  often  encountered 
in.  nee  uings ,  more  than  half  were  learned  by  all  junior  high  school 
student  presidents  as  a  direct  result  of  the  student  government 
program. 

The  positions  of  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  editor  are 
rated  high  by  students  in  developing  skills  and  knowledge 
essential  to  good  citizenship. 

Student  officers  gain  more  of  the  necessary  skills  required  in 
their  jobs  through  consultation  with  their  advisers  than  in  any 
other  way. 

Interest  shown  in  student  union  activities  is  rated  as  strong  to 
very  strong,  in  two-out-of-three  junior  high  schools. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  students  take  part  in  activities 
sponsored  through  the  student  government  program. 

An  average  of  one-student-in-five  gets  the  opportunity  to  serve 
on  the  junior  high  school  students’  executive. 

More  than  half  of  the  principals  of  junior  high  schools  reserve 
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tho  right  of  ''veto"  over  student  government  decisions. 

Almost  all  of  the  junior  high  schools  allow  tho  freedom  for 
student  governments  to  act  within  their  own  sphere  of  influence 
subject  to  staff  advice  and  the  principals'  "veto". 

Nearly  three-out-of-four  junior  high  schools  make  no  restrictions 
to  limit  a  student's  participation  in  student  union  sponsored 
activities. 

Almost  all  student  government  programs  benefit  the  students  and 
the  school;  one-out-of-two  sponsor  projects  to  benefit  the 
community  and  others  more  remote. 

Providing  a  more  interesting  school  life,  and  better  school  spirit 
are  the  student  benefits  most  often  achieved  through  student 
government. 

School  colors  and  crests  have  been  adopted  as  insignia  in  more 
than  two -thirds  of  the  junior  high  schools  surveyed. 

Four-out-of-five  city  schools  have  cheerleaders. 

Activities  followed  in  junior  high  school  will  be  practiced 
largely,  or  to  a  fair  extent,  in  the  opinion  of  96  per  cent  of 
student  union  presidents. 

More  co-operation  by  students,  more  participation  in  meetings  and 
activities  are  the  factors  most  often  indicated  by  student  presidents 
in  improving  the  operation  of  student  government. 

Lack  of  student  interest  and  poor  planning  are  the  factors  most 
often  mentioned,  causing  weakness  or  failure  of  student  union 
projects. 
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Summary  of  Footnotes 

1 

Junior  Hi.-"})  School  Handbook,  Edmonton:  Department  of  Education,  1955* 
"ibid, 

"ibid. 


CHAPTER  IX 


CONCLUSIONS  ANN  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Conclusions 

In  so  far  as  the  information  provided  "by  the  respondents  is  an 
accurate  indication  of  the  facts,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  survey. 

1.  A  majority  of  Alberta  junior  high  schools  schedule  student 
government  on  the  weekly  timetable.  However,  in  addition  to  this 
time  which  is  usually  one  period  per  week',  there  appears  to  be 
very  little  integration  of  student  government  work  with  Social 
Studies,  Health  and  Personal  Development,  or  Community  Economics 
as  is  recommended  in  the  Junior  High  School  Handbook. 

2.  Junior  high  schools  in  Alberta  do  not  generally  restrict  the 
participation  of  individual  students  in  extracurricular  activities, 
although  the  principal  usually  retains  the  right  of  ''veto"  in 
student  government  affairs. 

J.  Staff  advisers  in  the  junior  high  school  student  government 

program  are  generally  experienced  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
who  a.re  interested  in  working  with  the  students  in  connection 
with  their  activities.  It  is  usually  through  consultation  with 
student  officers  that  the  task  of  training  and  guidance  is 
achieved . 

4.  Student  officers  serving  in  the  junior  high  school  activity 

program  are  generally  selected  on  the  basis  of  suitability  for 


the  job  and  general  popularity.  The  offices  of  president, 
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secretary,  treasurer,  and  editor  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
student  body. 

Student  presidents  in  the  junior  high  school  student  government 
program  show  a  marked  tendency  to  recognize  the  practical  benefits 
which  may  be  derived  from  their  office.  In  most  cases  they  regard 
the  experience  obtained  as  being  valuable  or  very  valuable. 

Grade  nine  students  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  student  govern¬ 
ment  program  than  do  those  in  grades  seven  and  eight.  In  addition 
girls,  who  are  usually  more  mature  in  this  age  group,  take  a  more 
active  part  than  boys.  Thus  it  appears  that  experience  and  maturity 
tend  to  show  a  positive  influence  on  the  degree  of  activity  of 
individuals  in  the  student  government  program. 

An  average  of  three-out-of-four  students  participate  actively  in  the 
student  government  program.  In  addition  one-out-of-five  junior  high 
school  students  served  on  the  executive  for  a  period  of  at  least 
one  year.  The  experience  so  gained  as  the  result  of  this  partici¬ 
pation,  coupled  with  the  responsibilities  involved  in  performing 
the  many  dLities  of  the  council,  committees,  and  clubs,  must 
necessarily  add  to  the  development  of  junior  high  school  students 
towards  responsible  citizenship. 

Sports  and  social  activities  consume  more  of  the  student  union's 
time  and  energy  than  do  other  phases  of  the  activity  program. 
Activities  of  literary,  musical,  or  benevolent  nature  receive 
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less  attention,  resulting  in  an  activity  program  lacking  in 
balance . 

9.  Increased  interest,  more  co-operation,  and  greater  participation 

on  the  part  of  the  student  body  are  needed  to  bring  about  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  activity  program. 

10.  City  junior  high  schools  present  a  better  organised  system  of 
student  government  than  do  those  in  town  and  rural  schools.  This 
is  achieved  through  a  wider  use  of  representative  government, 
elections  based  on  democratic  procedures ,  combined  with  greater 
pupil  interest  and  more  staff  sponsorship. 

11.  Junior  high  schools  in  towns ,  while  they  do  not  provide  as  wide 
a  variety  of  activities  as  city  schools,  tend  to  sponsor  more 
sports,  social  events,  and  benevolent  projects  than  do  schools 
in  city  and  rural  areas, 

12.  Student  government  in  rural  schools  shows  a  greater  tendency  to 
sponsor  money-raising  projects,  and,  those  designed  to  benefit 
the  school  than  do  their  city  or  town  counterparts. 

Conclusions  Related  to  Stated  Objectives 

It  appears  that  the  objectives  set  out  for  the  student  government 
program  in  Alberta  schools  are  being  realized  to  a  considerable  extent. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  such  democratic  practices  as 
elections,  representation,  and  responsible  executive  control  are  being- 
employed  in  a  majority  of  schools,  the  extent  of  which  varies  according 
to  location,  and  is  somewhat  more  evident  in  city  juuiior  high  schools. 
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Opportunities  for  the  development  of  leadership  qualities  are 
evident  in  tee  number  of  schools  which  have  a  student  council  and  sponsor 
such  activities  as  clubs,  assemblies,  sports  and  social  events.  Alberta 
junior  high  school  students  show  evidence  of  ability  to  recognize  leader¬ 
ship  qualities  through  using  such  criteria  as  age,  experience,  and. 
suitability  for  the  job  in  selecting  their  executive  officers. 

The  emphasis  placed  on  social  activities  by  Alberta  junior  high 
school  student  unions  indicates  that  problems  of  social  behaviour  are 
being  encountered  in  a  variety  of  situations.  While  responses  may  not 
always  be  acceptable  at  the  beginning,  the  activity  program  provides 
many  opportunities  for  growth  in  social  competence.  In  addition  to 
the  opportunities  provided  by  social  activities,  such  fields  as  sports, 
clubs ,  and  literary  activities  provide  students  with  a  wide  selection 
of  leisure  time  activities  from  which  they  may  choose  to  satisfy  their 
individual  tastes  and  abilities. 

Finally,  the  interest  and  strength  reported  in  student  union 
activities,  the  degree  of  sponsorship  provided  by  the  administration, 
and  the  part  played  by  the  students  in  administering  projects  beneficial 
to  the  school,  the  students,  and  the  community  provide  evidence  that 
the  student  government  program  assists,  in  no  small  degree,  the  effective 
operation  of  the  whole  junior  high  school  program. 

Recommendations 

The  following  recommendations  are  based  on  the  results  of  the 
survey,  and  in  terms  of  accepted  principles  in  the  literature  on  this 


subject . 
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1.  All  junior  high  schools  should  provide  some  form  of  student 
government  program  irrespective  of  size,  location,  or  conditions 
under  which  the  school  is  organized.  The  size  of  enrolment  need 
not.  and  should  not,  he  a  factor  in  determining  the  presence  or 
absence  of  an  organisation  in  which  students  can  participate  in 
administering  the  activities  undertaken  in  the  school.  Small 
junior  high  schools  should  have  simple  organizations;  larger 
schools,  a  more  complicated  one. 

2.  An  essential  step  in  setting  up  any  system,  of  government  is  the 
drafting  of  a  constitution  to  guide  the  operations  of  that  govern¬ 
ment.  To  facilitate  members  in  learning  the  rules,  and  to  increase 
the  stability  of  the  system,  a  constitution  should  exist  in 
written  form.  The  survey  revealed  that  more  than  half  of  the 
junior  high  schools  cited  operate  a  student  government  program 

in  the  absence  of  a  written  constitution.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  these  schools  take  the  necessary  steps  to  develop 
a  written  constitution  that  will  serve  to  guide  and  assist  the 
students  in  performing  the  operations  of  their  government. 

3.  In  schools  where  programs  of  student  government  are  practiced  in 
the  absence  of  the  necessary  freedom  for  students  to  act  within 
their  own  "realm  of  influence”  -  whether  specifically  stated  or 
not  -  the  control  exercised  by  administration  and  staff  should  be 
relaxed  to  allow  the  students  opportunity  to  develop  the  interest, 
initiative,  and  experience  involved  in  a  program  based  on  student 
participation  "in  font  -  not  in  fiction." 
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In  largo  junior  hit°;h  schools  a  greater  effort  should  he  rode  in 
orientating  members  of  the  staff  in  the  basic  purposes,  organi¬ 
sation,  and  goals  of  the  student  government  program,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  a  greater  degree  of  integration  of  student  govern¬ 
ment  problems  in  the  academic  program  of  the  school.  To  succeed 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  student  government  program  needs  the 
understanding  and  assistance  of  the  Social  Studies,  Health  and 
Personal  Development,  Music ,  Art,  and  Physical  Education  teachers, 
in  addition  to  the  delegated  sponsor  and.  the  principal.  In  short, 
it  needs  the  support  of'  the  entire  staff. 

An  effort  should  be  made  by  administrators  and  sponsors,  in 
co-operation  with  the  student  council,  to  assess  the  degree  of 
'^balance’1  existing  in  the  program  of  student  activities.  Through 
this  assessment  such  activities  as  sports ,  nfun°  activities ,  and 
fund-raising  drives,  nmy  be  curtailed  somewhat  on  a  busy  program, 
to  allow  time  for  more  activities  of  literary  value,  benevolent 
projects  that  provide  the  students  with  lasting  satisfaction,  or 
activities  emphasising  such  qualities  as  scholarship,  character, 
service,  and  citisenship.  The  institution  of  long-term  projects 
of  sound  and  accepted  values  by  the  students  and  staff,  increase 
in  interest  and  value  with  the  passage  of  time.  They  form  pre¬ 
cedents  in  the  school,  and  like  ^sterling" ,  grow  gracious  with 
age.  Such  projects  as  an  academic  honor  roll,  or  affiliation 
with  the  Junior  National  Honor  Society,  should  be  considered. 
Another  avenue  that  might  well  be  considered  is  the  co-sponsorship 
of  worthy  projects  with  local,  provincial,  or  national  organization 
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the  town  council,  provincial  welfare  society,  Ducks  Unlimited, 
or  the  like.  Such  projects  not  only  provide  worthwhile  experience 
to  the  students  and  help  build  wholesome  attitudes,  but  serve  as 
media  by  which  good  public  relations  is  established  between  the 
school  and  the  world  outside. 

6.  Greater  attention  should  be  given  in  many  junior  high  schools  to 
the  methods  employed,  the  procedures  followed,  in  the  realization 
of  the  student  government  program.  More  time  and  planning  is 
required  to  make  certain  that  the  experiences  gained  are  achieved 
in  an  acceptable  way,  whereby  the  very  act  of  achieving,  is  in 
itself,  as  valuable  to  the  students  as  the  results  of  projects. 

In  short  the  question  of  how  it  is  being  done,  is  just  as 
important  as  what  is  being  done.  A  school  that  is  making  every 
effort  to  see  that  elections  are  being  held.  ’’according  to  Hoyle”, 
that  meetings  are  run  by  parliamentary  procedure,  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  is  being  followed,  and  that  democratic  principles 
prevail,  will  provide  the  students  with  the  basic  experiences 
needed  to  live  in  a  democratic  world. 

7.  The  administration  of  the  school,  and  the  sponsor  in  particular, 
should  make  greater  effort  to  see  that  each,  pupil  participates 
actively  in  some  form  of  student  activity.  Group  guidance  is 
practiced  on  numerous  occasions  in  connection  with  the  student 
government  program;  there  are,  in  addition,  many  opportunities 
to  employ  guidance  on  the  individual  basis.  The  timid,  retiring 
child  can  benefit  more  from  student  activity,  when  assisted  to 
find  her  ’’niche” ,  than  does  the  boisterous,  over-active 
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individual  who  is  already  too-dooply  involved.  The  student 
activity  program  is  sufficiently  broad  to  find  exorcise  and 
activity  for  the  non-athletic  type,  oven  if  it  means  classi¬ 
fying  pictures,  or  straightening  the  books  on  the  library  shelves. 
The  student  government  program  is  not  the  place  for  uninterested 
spectators . 

Sports  should  be  organized,  for  the  most  part,  on  an  intramural 
basis ,  with  more  attention  devoted  to  teaching  the  fundamentals 
of  individual  and  group  games,  true  sportsmanship,  and  enjoyment 
of  the  game  for  the  game's  sake.  Little  satisfaction  can  be 
achieved  in  interscholastic  sports  at  the  junior  high  school 
level,  as  the  spirit  of  competition  often  reaches  the  point  where 
basic  principles  are  forgotten.  Too  often  the  attitudes  of  junior 
high  school  athletes  depreciate  to  the  singular  point  —  fEto  win 
at  any  costf:  --  at  any  cost  either  to  themselves  or  their  opponents. 
Such  competitive  situations  should  be  left  mainly  to  the  profession¬ 
als  who  are  paid  to  win. 

Finally  this  thesis  recommends  that  in  each  school  the  admini strat or, 
sponsor,  and  student  council  develop  a  system  of  continuous  evalu¬ 
ation  of  its  student  government  program.  A  system  of  evaluation 
is  needed  to  curtail  activities  and  organizations  that  have  run 
their  course:  also  one  that  will  see  that  new  activities  or 
projects  are  initiated  when  the  need  arises.  A  student  union 
program,  like  any  other  government  program  must  be  dynamic,  to 
meet  the  ever-changing  needs  and  wishes  of  its  members. 
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APPENDIX  A 


STUDENT .  GOVERNMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
STAFF -ADVISER  FORM 

THE  SC  HOOL  AND  STA  FF -ADVISER: 

Name  of  the  school _  ___  Address 

T.yp®  of  ;-ehool;  Elementary- Junior  High_  _  Junior  High 

Grades  included: _ 

locations  City _ _ _  Towri^  _  Village  or  rural 

Number  of  roomo:  (circle) 

Elementary:  i-6»  ?->t2s  15  or  aorsc.  Approximate  enrolment 
Junior  Highs  1»6,  7-12,  15  or  more*  Approximate  enrolment 
Vihat.  is  your  position  on  staff?  Principal  Vice -Principal 

;nujiru7.-*v— wwi  —  -  ~  .I-,  i-  rilfiri-n-rr 

Teacher 

How  were  you  appointed  as  staff -adviser?  By  principal 
By  students _ _ Other  (specify) 

For  what  length  of  time?  §  year_ _ i  ymr_  _  longer 

Yfhat  factors  affect  the  choics  of  staff  advisers  in  your  school? 

ar  Field  of  teaching  activity 

b.,  Experience  in  the  type  of  work^ 

Oc  Willingness  of  staff  members 
do  Other  (specify) 

“***-^“ 1  1  -WM-oteJia , r-r-rrm  n  nr—.,  .....  ,  -r— „ Lm  ,u  [LJ.U 

T©  what  extent  dc  your  student  union  activities  enjoy  staff  sponsorship 
Each  group j,  blub*  or  activity  has  a  staff  adviser 
b,  A  number  of  staff  members  are  available  to  advice  student  groups 
when  advice  is  needed 

O'.  One  staff  adviser  is  appointed  to  advise  student  union  activities 
and  groups  _ 

dr.  Student  union  groups  needing  advice  seek  it  from  the  principal 


. 


no 


a.  D»r©rt  payment.?  Yeo  No 

i T  ORGAN fZATlON  OF  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT* 

Cho*k  oxeev  ivo  officers  chosen  from  a  tuckin'  body* 

Pres 'dent  _  viQO*»prs»idcmt  __  secretary-  _ treasurer 

assistant.  secretary _ _  social  convener  sport®  convener 

literary  convener _  health  convener  librarian 

assistant  l Iberian  home  room  representative® 

•*M<4MMk»Mtu'W>  ■n>iNuiK.uie(innniiu 

piub  chairmen  _ _  editor  _____  others?  plant® ) 

2.  flew  are  officers  ohoaen?  Elected  by  ballet  Elected  by  chow  of 

haada_ _  Appointed  by  staff  Other  (specify) 


If  elections  are  held .  do  you  have? 
a ■  A  returning  officer 
A  poll  clerk 
0  Printed  ballots 

MKiatfwHiwniiiaurwn 

d.  Ballot,  boa: 
e »  Initia l led  fcai 1© ts 
Pol  ling  booth 

i  .ffc«  long  I®  tfiw  executive 4 s  term  ©f  office?  g-  year  1  y«ar 

o  trior  (speo  i fy) 


Deo  5  your  organ! x&tior  have  a  -constitution?  Im  No 

'r  what  form  does  if  exist?  ft *■  it, far?  'j.aderst-.?od 


ACTIVITIES  SPONSORED  THROUGH  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT: 

Check  activities  usually  undertaken  in  your  school.. 

Sports:  baseball _  softball _  basketball _ hockey 

soccer _ ping-pong _ volleyball _ badminton  _  swimming 

other  (specify) 

Clubs  s  book _ camera  glee  outdoor  dance 

debating _ drama  _ _  stamp _  other  (specify) 

Sociai :  parties _ hikes  _  picnics  prcn  banquet 

other  (specify) 

Benevolent:  Red  Cross  Car©  school  improvement 

*W"I*P*»»W«J  nOMMIMaUM.  •  .H— Jl 

school  patrol _ _  community  benefit^  other  (specify) 

Musical:  Orchestra  band  chorus  concert  other 

(specify) _ 

Literary.  Plays  programs  aaaembl ies  school  paper 

raa  m  ria  ■  i  KkUMnomaSw  '  tenor 

yearbook  ______  other  (specify) 

Other:  (specify) 


How  are  activities  usually  selected? 

&  By  student  ©life  ice 
bo  In  consul 'tat  ion  with  staff 
Co  Selected  by  staff 
dr  Chosen  by  principal 

To  which  categories  does  your  organisation  devote  most  of  it®  time 
and  effort?  .(Rate  I s  2V  3(,  etc.-.) 

a..  Organization _ cu  Social/ _ Benevolent^  g3  Literary 

b:.  Sports^ _  d,.  Clubs _ _  f#  Money  raising 
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iV..  TIME  DEVOTED  TO  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  AND  ACTIVITIES? 

'  ”  there  i  :m0  f.-rheduXod  on  f-hc  t- iuieta  bl©  for  student  pjo ver nino rrfc ? 

Yen  No 


If  yes ,  cheek 

number 

of  periods  per  week;  one  travj 

three 

On  the  average 

*  how  much  time  is  devoted  to  me© tings?  (circle  hours 

per  week) 

&<*  Class  time 

i  v 

General  meetings;  J  hr.,  f  1  hr*,  2  hr«a 

ii. 

Executive  meetings;  -J.hr,,  1  hr*,  2 

hr  Be 

iii 

Homeroom  meetings:  J  hr*,  1  hr*,  2 

hr  e  p 

iv  u 

Club  meetings  (all);  J-  hr*,  X  hr**  i 

l  hrs* 

br  Out  cf  class  time 

U 

General  meetings*  J  hr, ,  1  hr*,  2  1 

ITS  ■.■• 

iic 

Executive  Beatings/  J  hr*s  1  hr,f  2 

5  hrso 

iii:. 

Homeroom  meetings;  J  hr*,  X  hr*,  2 

hrs  o 

ivv 

°lwb  meetings  (all)  J  hr,,  1  hr*,  2 

hrs , 

On  the  average* 

how  much  time  $0  devoted  to  activities  OTHER  THAN 

MEETINGS*  from 

the  following  sources;  (circle  hours  per  week) 

a,.  Class  time* 

-  i  o 

Time  tabled.  ,*••.*  0,  J,.  §,  ls 

ii. 

From  Social  Studies  - • ,  0*  1%  J,  1. 

iii  f. 

From  Health  and  Personal  Development 

0  JL  X 

4  »  3?  - 

•IVc 

From  Community'  Economic?®.,,  , .,  0V  |s 

lo 

Vo 

<••  o*  <r>  t.  If  je  •>  a  <•.  O'  ^  o'.. 

X  o 

hr.  Cut  of  elas 

s  time: 

:  (all  activities ) 

i 

ROfJOSifOS  QU«I>»,„  vat,  a  c  1  i  i«  »  »  *  <-.  i>  0  "J;;  #  J  ^ 

lo' 

iic. 

No  OIi->  *  «M,  it  (M>  *  1M*  C  fl  O  Ml  *  »|k  O  o  ®  •;  c  Op  ^  p  ^ 

1* ' 

iiio 

After  school  :6,  J, 

io 

iv0 

{'  fl  o  rt  B  i  r  *  o  •  ft  M  <1  #  n  (-.  O  ft  0  £  ^  v  'jg. 

i. 

' 


'  - 
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V  OPERATION  OP  STUDENT  GOVERNliEN T  AND  ACTIVITIES: 


1*  How  do  student  union  executive  officers  gain  neaeasary  skill  and 
knowledge? 

a*  Through  formal  teaching  in  class 
b0  Incidental  learning  on  the  job 
Co  Consultation  with  adviser _ 

2*  To  what  extent  does  the  student,  council  enjoy  freedom  to  act*  within 
its*  own  sphere  of  influence?  (Check  one) 

a  e  Complete  freedom  _ _ 

bo  Subject  to  staff  advice _ 

c®  Subject  to  staff  advice  and  principal’s  veto 

nmHM  linn  mini  i 

do  According  to  rigid  rules  limiting  activity 

•m  w  rco®u«xt*icPica 

Zo  If  projects  fail  to  be  successful  is  it  primarily  due  to?  (Check  up 
to  three) 

a»  Lack  of  student  interest  and  initiative 
bo  Insufficient  or  poor  planning 
©o  Too  ambitious  an  undertaking  ^ 
d®  Lack  of  teacher  or  parent  support 

©o  Students  engaged  in  too  many  activities  in  and  our  of  school 
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STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  QUEST. TOMA  IRE 
STUDENT  UNION  PRESIDENT  FORM 

X,  THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  STUDENT’S  UNION a 

lc.  Nam©  of  the  school _ 

Type  of  schools  Elementary  “Junior  High _ Junior  High 

Siso  of  schools  (circlo  number  of  rooms)  1=60  ?<=12s  IS  or  more 
Grades  participating  in  student7 a  talons  (chock:)  Elementary  grades 

Grad®  7 _ 9  Grad®  8 _  „  Grad®  9 

2<>  On  which  of  the  following  basis  a r®  officers  of  your  student5© 
union  oho  s  an?  {check  one) 

Ro  Suitability  for  th©  job 
bo  General  popularity 

Room  or  grad®  loyalty 
dr  As  th®  result  of  good  campaigning 
So  Previous  experience 
So  Does  your  school  have?  (check) 
a»  A  school  crest 
bo  A  school  motto 
Co  School  colors 
do  School  song 
©o  School  ohe©r "leaders 

4o  Does  your  students5  union  engage  in  activities  to 
&o  Benefit  the  students?  Yes  N© 

bo  Benefit  th©  school?  Y©b  No 

do  Benefit  th©  community?  Yes  No 

do  Benefit  others  beyond  your  community?  Yqs  No 


II. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  STUDENT'S  UNION  AND  STUDENTS'  UNION  ACTIVITIES: 
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1.  Which  of  th*.  following  groups  are  most  active? 
a.  Boys  Girls _ 


bo 

Grade  7 

Grade 

8 

Grade  9 

Which  sex  appears 

to  make  the  better:-. 

ao 

President? 

Boy 

Girl 

bo 

Secretary? 

Boy 

Girl 

C  o 

Treasurer? 

Boy 

Girl 

do 

Literary  convener? 

Boy 

Girl 

e  o 

Social  convener? 

Boy 

Girl 

fo 

Sports  convener? 

Boy 

Girl 

6* 

Editor? 

Boy 

Girl 

3o  Circle  the  approximate  per  cent  in  which  your  student  body  participates 
in  the  following  activities; 

a.  General  meeting®  1GG%  9(3%  75%  60%  5Q%  40%  25%  10% 

bo  Influencing  decisions  100%  90%  75%  60%  50%  40%  25%  10% 

Co  Occupy  executive  positions 

100%  90%  75%  60%  50%  40%  25%  10% 

do  Take  part  in  student  union  activities  100%  90%  75%  60%  50%  40%  25%  10% 

4o  Is  interest  in  the  student  union  activities  in  your  school?  (Check  one) 
Very  strong  strong  fair  weak 

50  Is  there  a  limit  placed  on  the  number  of  activities  that  an  individual 
student  may  engage  in,  at  any  one  time?  Yes  No 

IIIo  VALUES  OF  STUDENTS6  UNION  AND  ASSOCIATED  ACTIVITIES: 

lo  List  other  positions  you  have  held  on  the  students5  union  executive 

before  you  were  elected  president; _  _ _ 


■ 

. 


I  '-M 


■ 

l  •/ 
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2r.  Of  what  value  has  your  experience  as  president  been  to  y<  u?  (check  ono) 
very  valuable _ ;  valuable  _ ;  of  little  value _ ;  of  no  value  _ 0 

3,-  In  which  of  the  following  ways  has  your  experience  holpe<  most? 

a 0  Running  a  meeting _ 

b0  Learning  to  work  with  others _ 

Oo  Developing  self-confidence 

do  Learning  parliamentary  procedure 

e0  Increasing  your  popularity  with  the  student  body 

4o  Of  what  value  are  your  student  council  activities  to  the  general 
student  body?  They  provides  (cheek  up  to  three) 
a0  Setter  understanding  between  pupils  and  teachers 
b0  More  interesting  school  life 
Oo  Better  school  spirit 

dD  A  wider  choice  of  interesting  activities 
So  Opportunity  for  training  in  good  citizenship 
fo  Experience  in  democratic  living 

5o  To  what  extent  will  student  union  activities,  started  in  junior  high 
school,  be  continued  in  later  years? 

Largely  to  a  fair  extent  to  a  small  extent 

not  at  all  0 

6 o  Cheek  the  following  techniques  you  have  learned,  AS  A  DIRECT  RESULT 
OF  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL?  How  tot 
So  Nominate  go 

bo  Vote  ho 

Co  Make  a  motion _  i„ 

do  Second  a  motion  jo 
e«  Speak  to  a  motion  k» 
fo  Amend  a  motion  1„ 


Table  a  motion  mo  Receive  a  report 

Refer  a  motion  No  Represent  a  group 

Chair  a  meeting  o0  Convince  a  group  - 

Approve  minutes _ 

Raise  a  point  of  order 
Present,  a  report, 
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7.  Check  the  following  student  union  officers  that  gain  a  good  deal 
of  knowledge  and  skill,  that  will  help  them  become  better  citizens: 


a* 

President 

£• 

Club  officers 

bo 

Vice-President 

ho 

Sports  convener 

Co 

Secretary 

JL  o 

Librarian 

do 

Treasurer 

0  = 

Health  convener 

e  o 

at 

Home  room  representives 

ko 

Editor 

fo 

Committee  chairmen 

1, 

Student  member 

8  f.  Improvement  in  which  of  the  following  things  would  help  your 
students'  union  most?  (check  up  to  three) 
ao  More  student  participation  in  meetings 
bP  More  student  participation  in  activities 
Co  More  co-operation  by  student  body 
d*  Better  leadership  by  executive  members 

e0  More  help  from  staff  members _ 

f o  More  suppcpt  from  parents  _ 


' 

. 


t 
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Sunny*!  \  de  So  hoc  .1 
Box  1052 

Lwihbr  iriga  „  A  lb^rti' 
March  10  th »  196  In 


Dear  Principal: 


The  material  enclosed  concerns  a  survey  l  am  doing  on  M  Student 
Government  Practises  in  the  Junior  High  Schools  of  Alberta”  -  this  being 
my  tiies is  topic-  for  an  M.  Ed*  degree o  X  would  be  very  pleased  to  obtain 
some  data  from  your  schools 

There  are  two  questionnaires  to  be  answered:  one  by  the  staff 
adviser  to  the  Junior  High  School  students J  anion,  (white  copy)  %  the  other 
by  the  current  students  '  union  president • (yellow  form)  *  .Bach  requires 
about  10  -  16  minutes  to  complete *  X  am  enclosing  a  stamped  *  self-- 
addressed  envelope  for  the  return  of  the  questionnaires *  which  I  hop©  you 
can  complete  by  Easter $ 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  help  and  for  th»- 
time  and  effort  expended  by  the  staff  adviser  and  student  union  president 
in  providing  a  share  of  the  data  for  my  study.. 


Yours  very  sincerely*. 


/: 


J-H-.  Parks. 


Hnc ,  3  r. 
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Sunny side  School, 

Box  1052, 

Lethbridge,  Alberta. 


Dear  Principal: 

Prior  to  Raster  I  mailed  to  your 
school  a  set  of  questionnaires  concerning  student 
government  practices  in  your  school,  so  far  I 
have  not  received  a  reply.  I  am  anxious  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  number  of  returns  to  complete  my 
study*  If  at  all  possible  1  would  appreciate 
receiving  the  completed  forms  from  your  school • 

If  your  school  does  not  have  a 
students*  union,  or  if  some  of  the  questions  do 
not  seem  to  apply  to  your  particular  school  or 
situation,  either  a  partly  completed  question¬ 
naire  or  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  you  do  not 
have  a  students*  organization  will  be  of  help  to 
me  in  this  survey* 

Thanking  you  for-  your  trouble, 


.  :  .tec  v-cte  "•  ecc 

■  -  i  I  s  I '  ■  ' 


c  cc.-  ccecr "  cc.  e  / 


.0 te&rc  Jc  r...  .  =•:&?  -:>J  .oj.ci  5 

i  ::i  St'VXXft;-’  CtC  svlq©1  3  fc-J'/IorN/X  5c.,:  3V?5 

- 

B  t  : :  i  5  - c  c  ccc  I  - y  ■  ■  ?.  isso  % '  1 1 

Ob  crctyte;  ,  £■■:::  ,j  c.e;  ii  c::'\cc 

•co  I  -Jf'Cc  ..el  aq-  .  Jic  x  j  %Sc  qa  c  :<  ice:  :cc 

. 

C  CX  C>  L  [  •  ,  ■  Cfq  5  ..  .  ;,C  C.  O&fO:  ■  •  ..  .  ,c 


■  1  : 


-  c  3  e  ..  to  1  :  ■  q,;..vC5 

=  *  :‘STC-  .  C  :Oi .  Y 
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The  following  are  the  results  received  from  175  sets  of 
questionnaires  sent  to  junior  high  schools  in  connection  with  the 
survey  made  in  this  study. 


Completed  Questionnaires  Received: 

Student  Union  Presidents’  Forms  . . . . 

Staff  Advisers'  Forms  . 

Replies  Received  with  Questionnaires  Not  Completed: 

Schools  Having  No  Students  Union  . . . . • .  21 

Questionnaires  Gone  Astray . . . .  4 

School  Burned  Down . . . . . 

Illness  of  Teacher . .  1 

Returned  due  to  incorrect  address  . . 

Total  Number  of  Replies  Received  . . .  135 

Per  Cent  of  Replies  Received . .  77 

Per  Cent  Completed  Questionnaires  Received  ...........  60 


, 


